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_A Literary Gold Mine. 


Book-lovers find ‘‘a literary gold mine” in each new 
issue of our Catalogue of Choice Books, which is published 
monthly, 128 pages, and sent for a 2-centstamp. Our pub- 
lications are not sold by dealers ; order direct, 

The ‘‘nugget ” which most surprises people generally is 
our new, illustrated, unabridged, cloth-bound edition of 


The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, $20.00 


The full set is now ready. It is a reprint, in type shown 
by these lines, of the last (9th) English edition, over 20,500 
pages, including more than 10,000 illustrations, and 200 
maps ; price in cloth, $20.00; half Russia, $24.80. 
Specimen pages and full particulars sent free on request. 
Membership in the Encyclopedia Britannica Coéperative 
Club costs only $1.00 extra, and secures the encyclopedia on 
payments of only 5 cents a day or $1.00 every twenty days. 


A Pretty Surprise. 


Our edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” is a pretty sur- 
prise for book-lovers. It is in good type, with 45 illustrations 
by Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on very fine 
and heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and silver 
and gold. We sell it for 729 cents ! plus 6c. for postage, if by 
mail. This covers only about the cost of manufacture by the 
100,000 copies, our object being, not profit, but to show what 
can be done for a little money. 


More “Surprise”? Bargains. 


Sample books in the hands of pleased customers proving to be 
our best means of advertising, we offer, also, the following, 
which represent different styles in which we issue a large num- 
ber of the world’s best books; the prices cover only about the 
cost of manufacture by the 100,000 copies: 


J. Fenimore Cooper's “The Filot,” cloth, 2O0c., postage, 8c. 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt top, 34c., postage, 9c. 
“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, 10c., postage, 4c. 


.LD. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
< 3-00 PER ANNUM; 
/ SINGLE COPY, 10 CENTS, 
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the style represented by Scott's ‘‘Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt 
top, at prices 20 cents a copy higher than for cloth binding. 


World’s Best Books. 


Almost fabulously cheap 


for such excellent editions; 


nearly all in this or larger type, always fine paper and 
thoroughly good cloth binding, or half morocco, gilt 
top, for 20 cents more, when published. 


20 cents, postage 5c. 
Esop’s Fables, illustrated 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter 
Owen Meredith's Lucile 
Utopia, by Sir Thomas More 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures 
Vathek, by Beckford 


7 25 cents, postage 6c. 
Great American Humorists 





Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship 
Schonberg-Cotta Family 
Teachings of Epictetus 

Franklin's Autobiography 
Hawthorne’s Grand father’s Chair 
Tom Brown at Rugby 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds 
Prescott’s Miscellanies 

Todd’s Student’s Manual 

Zenobia, by Wm. Ware 

John Stuart Mill on Liberty 
McCarthy’s History of Ireland | 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh 


30 cents, postage 8c. 

Adam Bede, by Geo. Eliot 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
Hans Anderson’s Fairy Tales 
Gulliver's Travels 
Hawthorne's Twice-Told Tales 
Irving’s Sketch Book 
Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte 
Kingsley’s Hypatia 
Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii 
Drummond’s Natural Law 
Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life 
Robinson Crusoe 
Geo. Eliot’s Romola 
Thaddeus of Warsaw 
Children of the Abbey 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales and 

Sea Tales, 10 volumes, each 30c | 


85 cents, postage 9c. 
Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men 
Classic Comedies 





John Halifax, Gentleman 
Creasy's Fifteen Decisive Battles 
Dawson's Story of Earth and Man 
Ebers’ Uarda, A Romance 

—An Egyptian Princess 

Tom Brown at Oxford 

The Lamplighter, by Cummings 
Self Help, by Samuel Smiles 
Spencer on Education 

Bayard Taylor's Views Afoot 
Apocryphal Life of Jesus 

Word Book of Synonyms 


40 cents, postage 10c. 
Auerbach’s On the Heights 
Lorna Doone, by Blackmore 
Westward Ho, by Kingsley 
Essays by Charles Lamb 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics 
Guizot’s History of Civilization 
Masson’s French and Eng. Dictionary 
Zahner’s German and Eng. Dictionary 
50 cents, postage 9c. 
Chinese Classics, Confucius, ete, 
Confessions of St. Augustine 
Darwin’s Origin of Species 
Favorite American Poems 
Ideal Classics, 6 volumes in 1 
The Koran, translated by Sale 
Footprints of the Creator 
Testimony of the Rocks 
Plutarch’s Illustrious Men 
Interwoven Gospels 
Shakespearean Quctations 
Waillace’s The Repose in Egypt 
—The Land of the Pueblos 
Webster’s Wisdom and Eloquence 
60 cents, postage 12c. 
Carlyle’s French Revolution 
Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 
Taine’s English Literature 
75 cents, postage 10c. 
Washington and His Generals 
Napoleon and His Marshals 


| Lossing’s Eminent Americans 
| Hugo’s Les Miserables, 2 volumes 
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The following are a few titles selected from our last Catalogue. A ny Book vp ie 1 be: Brit Annies 7 at one 
Prices are given for cloth binding, the style and quality of most | ‘ ‘ sixth its former price is a fair 
of them being represented by Cooper’s ‘‘The Pilot,” offered illustration of what we are doing for book-buyers all along 
above. Wearealso just beginning the issue of most of them in | the line; 728-page Catalogue sent for two-cent stamp. 


Sennen Se pee JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


THE BIBLE CYCLOPADIA. 


CRITICAL AND EXPOSITORY. 
COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY REV. A. R. FAUSSET, A. M. 


( Joint author of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown's Critical and Explanatory Bible Commentary.) 

















lilustrated with 600 Engravings. { Vol. Reyal octavo, cloth, 750 pp. Price, $5.00. Carriage Free. 


This grand volume contains 3,700 articles, from A to Z, and presents a completeness, conciseness, and thoroughness. such as should be found in 
a perfect Bible Cyclopedia—a work of the greatest value to students and teachers of all denominations. 


T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D., says : J. T. GRACEY, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 
‘It is in advance of all books in that line unique, learned, accurate 
and valuable.” 
J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, writes: 
‘It is a most admirable aid. ! hope ten thousand teachers will use it inside 
the next six months.” 


‘*-T have had the pleasure of a careful examination of Fausset’s ‘ Bible Cyclo- 
pedia ’; and, further, the great help it affords in working with it on lines of inves- 
tigation, which test the accuracy and comprehensiveness ‘of a work of the kind, 
and I flnd it not only eminently satisfactory, but admirable in so many qualities 
| that it would be tedious to name them, It is full, fresh, and reliable.” 

While the arrangement of its 3,700 articles in true encyclopedic form makes it very convenient for ready reference, it alsu contains a valuable 
index of all the Books and the chapters of the Bible in consecutive order, with reference to the articles which illustrate them. By consulting this 
index on any passage of Scripture, the student will immediately find the article which will afford him the information he desires 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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LAWYERS. 


i id 


We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests | 


for local information, will meet with prompt | | 


attention at their hands : 


1 


| 


! 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building | 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN F. KEATOR, Wood Building, 
400 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 

WEED MUNRO, New York Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

WALTER L. CHURCH 9Franklin St. 
Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM J. GROO, !11! Broadway, 
N. Y. 

SOLON P. ROTHSCHILD, Suite 212, 
280 Broadway, New York City. 

1. NEWTON WILLIAMS, Brooklyn Life 
Building, 51 Liberty St., N. Y. 

M. MAJETTE, Coiumbia, N. C. 

BAILEY & VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
Biock, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

WILSON & HINDMAN § Excelsior 
Block, Aberdeen, S. D. 

B.C. & H.L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
lio Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43, 45, 47 
Broad St., Cor. Church, Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


SUREto GROW, Sure 
A FINE ROSE to Bloom—and a packet 

< Beautiful Flower 100. 
TEESE EE ES Witt 


nh Catalogue for 1 


WM. B. REED, Box 72, Chambersburg, Pa. 

















Unequaled for smooth, tough points 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention The Lrt- 
erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 





ADDRESS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce aseries of valuable 
educational works the above 
will be sent to all applicants 
R. 41 JAMES P. DOWNS, PUBLISHER, 
243 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














MEDITERRANEAN EXPRESS LINE, 
WINTER SERVICE. 


To Genoa and Naples, via Gibraltar, by the magnificent 
twin-screw express steamers. Ocean passage less than 
7days. AUGUSTA VICTORIA, March 2, 4 P. M. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 37 B’way,N.Y 


ay amaieniees ox PACKET CO. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


— OF THE — 


ENGLISH _ LANGUAGE. 


| Price, when issued, $12.00. At $7.00 to| 
Advance Subscribers. $1.00 Extra 
Discount to Subscribers for any 
one of our Periodicals. Only 
$1.00 need be sent now. 


te" SEND FIVE CENTS FOR A COPY OF THE 
LATEST PROSPECTUS, SAMPLE PAGES, ETC. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 
1. The etymology is placed after the definition. 


2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning | 
is given first; other meanings follow inthe “order 
of usage.”’ 


3. The Scientific Alphabe/. prepared and recommended 


by the American Philology sical Association and | 
adopte ‘d by the American Spelling Reform Associa | 


tion, is used in giving the pronunciation of words. 


4. Disputed spellings and pronunciations are referred, | 


under the direction of Prof. March, to a committee 
of fifty leading American, English, Canadian, Aus 
tralian, and Kast-Indian philologists, representative 
professional writers and speakers. 


o 


ferred by other leading dictionaries are also indi 
cated. 

6. A committee of representative scholars wil! pass 
upon new words before they are admitted into the 
Dictionary. 


ir. Every quotation is located, @. ¢., volume, page, etc., 
are given. 
8. Words that have a special denominational or class 


meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

9. By treating in groups the names of stars, fruits, 
flowers, weights, measures, ete., we give these 
terms far more fully than any other dictionary 
Very fuil lists of handicraft terms are grouped 
under the different trades, and the more important 
of these words will also be given vocabulary places. 


10. The different parts of each science are so treated | 
that the definitionis easily traceable throughout 
ail its branches. 


11. Antonyms as well as synonyms are given frequently ; 
also examples showing the proper use of prepo- 
sitions 

12. The parts of compound words are separated by the 
German double hyphen (.); syllables are separated 
by the single hyphen (-) 

13. In the vocabulary, only proper names. or proper 
terms derived from them, are printed with initial 
capital letters 

14. The work will contain a the words given in 
the latest Worcester, Webster, Stormonth, and 
Johnson, and over 100,000 more. 

It has many other points of advantage, some of which 
may be of more vaiue to the reader than those men- 
tioned. 


It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It | 


will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. 


~*~ ° —f 
Our Special Advance Offer, 
soon to cease, is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 

which pleuse read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New YORK. 





I accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep). and herewith forward you ONE Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Six* DoLLARs when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
thatif Iam not satisfied with the work I shallfbe at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money 


tite 6 655 SACIKK CR CAaR deep babewncwessuesesere 


PT Aiesnnsesncticubhel PS canvass ens hbthntbassaawiaan 


~If you are a subscriber for ‘‘ The Literary Digest ° 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 








TORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


| Pronounced by Physicians of all 
schools to be the BEST remedy yet 

‘discovered for Dyspepsia. 

| It reaches various forms of Dys- 
pepsia that no other medicine seems 
|to touch, assisting the weakened 

stomach, and making the process of 

"| digestion natural and easy. 


Dr. W. S. Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H., 


lsays: ‘‘ The best remedy for dyspepsia that 


” 


has ever come under my notice. 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medical 
| College, Philadelphia, says: ‘' A wonderful 
;} remedy which gave me most gratifying results 


| in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
Caution:—BRe sure the word ‘* Hors 


ford’s* is on the label, All others are 
spurious, Never sold in bulk. 


The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of igo agalh or drawings. 








| From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 
LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 


USE BUSHNELL’S 
‘POPULAR PAPER WALLETS 


They are made from the toughest rope manilla stock, 
specially prepared, will wear like leather. and are worth 
tep times their cost to any one who carries cards or 
papers in his pockets. while they are cheap enough to 

use for general filing of papers. ctc Send twenty cents 
| for five samples, and list of sizes and prices, by mail 


| Try them. 
ALVAH BUSHNELL, 
104 S. Fourth Street, Phila... Pa. 


EPRINTING O OUTFIT15° 


OMPLETE, 4 aiphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
eli - Ink Pad and weezer Put up in neat box with 
or.use. Sa.isfaction guaranteed. Worth 50c. Best 

’ =@i Linen Marker. Card Printer, ete Sets names in | minute, 
a a aelaee Tints 50) cards an hour.Sent postpaid 15¢;2 for 25c,Cat.free. 
RH. INGERSOLL & BRO.G65CortlandtSt.N. ¥.City. 
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THE PANAMA CANAL SCANDAL. 


ROM the time when fraud in connection with the Panama 
F Canal was first charged in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a strong public interest has centered upon M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, the man who had carried the scheme upon his 
shoulders from its inception, and whose personality had 
excited the respect and admiration of the world as among the 
ioremost men, if not the foremost man, of France; and a keen 
anxiety has been manifested to know whether this man was 
free from any taint of fraud in his connection with the great 
project which was so intimately identified with his name. The 
latest reviews bring us some papers bearing upon this, matter. 

THE PANAMA CANAL CONGRESS. 

Rear-Admiral Daniel Ammen, U.S. N., Chief of the Bureau 

of Navigation in the Navy Department, who was appointed by 


President Hayes as a representative of the United States in 
the Panama Canal Congress which convened in Paris, May 15, 
1879, presents in the North American Review for February his 
“ Recollections” of that Congress. The Admiral secured the 
printing of the maps, plans, and profiles of the Panama and 
Atrato-Napipi surveys, for the purpose of presenting them with 
all other surveys of our Government, comprising the whole 
Isthmian region, to the Paris Congress, He says: 


“From certain indications I had a suspicion, which I regretted 
to find afterwards was entirely warranted, that the Congress was 
called sot to discuss, but to assure and confirm what had been 
prearranged. 

“On the third day of the Congress the maps and plans had 
arrived, and I made a formal presentation of them [with a state- 
ment of the scope and breadth of the work of the Commission 
which had been appointed by President Grant, and which had 
made its first report February 7, 1876}. 

“On the same day Mr. Menochal presented technically the 
Nicaragua Canal route, and explained his methods of overcoming 
difficulties in the execution of the work, in the improvement of 
Greytown harbor, and in making the dams of the San Juan 
River. The leading engineers of Paris were much gratified at his 
presentation of the important details. 

“Lieutenant Wyse then placed on the stand for explanation his 
suggestion for a canal in the vicinity of the Panama Railroad. 
[This “ plan,” drawn by Lieutenants Wyse and Reclus, was for a 
sea-level canal, actwa//y predicated on a dozen cross-sections of 
levels onthe Panama Railroad, and, of course, the profile of the 
railroad, which was obtainable from the railroad company. This 
is an indisputable fact, the gravity of which the public may now 
see.| It is strange, almost beyond conception, that M. de Lesseps 
should have given these “ plans” his unqualified admiration 
when the consequences were momentous. 

“On the 20th Mr. Menochal explained the surveys and plans of 
the Panama route made by our Government, much to the satisfac- 
tion of Sir John Hawkshaw (one of the ablest hydraulic engineers 
in Great Britain); no doubt less so to M. de Lesseps. He exposed 
the hopelessness of an attempt to make a sea-level canal, pointing 
out that there would be a cataract of the Chagres River at 
Matachin, of forty-two feet, which in periods of floods would be 
seventy-eight feet high, of a body of water thirty-six feet deep 
with a width of fifteen hundred feet. The surprise and sorrow of 
those who had made plans for a sea-level canal can hardly be con- 
ceived. The fact stared them in the face that such plans were 
impracticable. There was, however, after a day or so, a presenta- 
tion of ‘plans and estimates of cost of execution,’ quite independ- 
ent of a sufficient knowledge of the topography upon which they 
could be properly based.” 


It is then related that Sir John Hawkshaw next gave his 
views, leading to the conclusion “that the canal should be 
constructed so as to retain the rivers for natural drainage,” in 
which case ‘recourse would have to be had to locks.” He 
said there could be no difficulty in carrying on the traffic with 
locks properly constructed, provided there were an ample 
water-supply, which would be a s#ne gua non, 

The Admiral found on the 28th that the ablest engineers 
generally favored the Nicaragua route, and that virtually all 
the other delegates were favorable to the Panama route. 
But he tells us that— 

“M.de Lesseps . . . held a caucus late at night, and told 
his adherents that all they had to do was to vote for a sea-level 
canal; that tt was his affair to make it.” 

On the 29th a resolution was passed for a sea-level canal, in 
accordance with M. de Lesseps’s wishes. The vote stood: in 
favor of the resolution, 78; against, 8; abstentions, 12. 
Admiral Ammen says: 

“ The most significant figure is omitted in the proceedings; 38 
were absent, and among them the ablest of the Society of Civil 
Engineers at Paris. 

“ Notwithstanding the large vote accorded M. de Lesseps he 
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t no substantial support in furtherance of the construction of 
is sea-level canal. On June 2oth the Society of Civil Engineers 
of Paris discussed the subject of Isthmiancanals. . . . It was 
stated at the time that M. de Lesseps appeared unexpectedly, and 
appealed to the Society to discontinue the discussion as it would 
be greatly to the injury of French interests. His power at that 
time is shown in the fact that this unreasonable request was com- 
plied with. . . . An eminent engineer of that society stated 
that I had little conception what professional injury one would 
suffer by incurring the displeasure of M. de Lesseps.” 


It is then related that, subscriptions to the Canal stock fail- 
ing, M. de Lesseps determined to go to Panama “to see for 
himself,” and so be able to inform the public just what the 
canal would cost; that he reported the climate delightful and 
healthful, made a large reduction in the estimate given in 
the Congress, and stated that he had a substantial agreement 
with Couvreux and Hessenlt to execute the work for about 
512,000,000 francs. In concluding his paper, Admiral Ammen 
says: 

“In relation to M. de Lesseps, this pitiful recital of human 
frailty—certainly without criminal intent to ruin himself and all of 
those nearest and dearest to him, as well as half a million of rez- 
tiers, who had a blind faith in him, and some tens of thousands of 
men who, assured by an authority they regarded omniscient, went 
to the Isthmus and died there—admonishes us to pause for reflec- 
tion. It is not given to man to condemn, save in a judicial 
way, nor to pronounce culpability. An all-wise Creator can 


measure human actions far beyond the decrees that belong to 
mundane existence.” 


AT THE HEAD OF A GREAT FINANCIAL SCANDAL. 


In the February number of the Chautauguan, and in an 
article entitled “ De Lesseps and the Panama Canal Scandal,” 
George Wheeler Hinman, Ph.D., maintains that enough is 
already known to show that Ferdinand de Lesseps has been at 
the head of the greatest financial disaster, and the greatest 
financial scandal, of the nineteenth century. As necessary to 
an understanding of his initial responsibility, and its relations 
to the exigencies in which the scandal originated, he regards 
knowledge of a few cardinal points in Panama Canal history 
as indispensable. 

These points, as set forth by him, may be summarized as 
follows: M. de Lesseps, in 1879, was considered, by reason of 
the construction of the Suez Canal, the greatest project of 
modern times for the annihilation of time and space, preémi- 
nently the engineering genius of the world. In these circum- 
stances, his opinion in favor of a tidewater canal between the 
Gulf of Limon and the Bay of Panama was accepted without 
question. The commission of experts reported that such a 
canal could be built in twelve years for 1,200,000,000 francs; 
but M. de Lesseps, after a trip across the Isthmus in 1880, cut 
this estimate to 843,000,000 francs. Later French contractors 
who undertook much of the work, stated that the canal could 
be made for 500,000,000 francs. The Commission calculated, 
that the shipping would yield an annual income of 90,000,000, 
while the cost of working and maintenance would not exceed 
5 per cent. of the receipts. As this would yield to ordinary 
shareholders a dividend of more than 7 per cent. there was 
little difficulty in founding the Compagnie Universelle du Canal 
Interoceanique de Panama. The capital of the company was 
but 300,000,000 francs. The roseate light thrown over the 
enterprise by underestimates of expenses and overestimates of 
profits deceived the people, and the shares (500 francs each) 
were freely taken by all classes, especially the peasants. 

Inevitably with a concern paying out scores of millions in 
advance interest on its bonds, and fighting constantly the dis- 
advantages incurred through purposely deceptive estimates, 
the company was obliged to secure loan after loan, each one 
loaded with more oppressive conditions than its predecessor. 
In 1888, the Government gave permission to issue the cele- 
brated lottery bonds for 720,000,000 francs; but faith in the 
company had been shaken, and only 305,000,000 were sub- 
scribed. In December, 1888, collapse was imminent, and appli- 
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cation was made to Parliament to defer payment on Panama 
bonds and shares for three months. The application was 
refused and liquidators appointed. A report in 1890 showed 
the criminal deception involved in the original estimates. The 
canal had then cost 1,250,000,000 francs, and at least 750,000,- 
ooo more would be required to complete it, not as a tidewater 
canal, but as a much cheaper waterway, with locks and sluices, 
Dr. Hinman then says: 


“ Thus it was shown that M. de Lesseps’s estimate of 843,000,- 
000 francs could have been hardly more than one-third of the 
actual cost of the canal that he had in mind. The connection of 
this light-heartedness in deceiving present and future stockhold- 
ers from the inception of the undertaking, with the enormous 
frauds now being revealed, is clear to all. The Company, never 
overscrupulous, was driven to seek help in times of exigency from 
anybody, at any price, and by any means, and therein may be 
found the explanation of the bribery of Senators, Deputies, Cabi- 
net Ministers, and editors, which has undermined the foundations 
of the Republic and may wreck the governmental institution of 
the last twenty years.” 


x * ~ *“ * * ~ - 


“ But among all the bribegivers and bribetakers, tainted Depu- 
ties, Ministers, and ex-Ministers, unscrupulous financiers, and sor- 
did lobbyists, whose dishonor is being revealed with the exposure 
of the Panama Canal Scandal, Ferdinand de Lesseps is the one 
heroic figure. Known but recently to the world as ‘the great 
Frenchman,’ and eulogized as the incarnate spirit of modern 
French enterprise, intelligence, and science, he lies to-day men- 
tally and physically broken, watched from a distance by the offi- 
cers of the law. Other men of national and international reputa- 
tion have suffered as keenly, but the fall of each and all is insig- 
nificant in comparison with the fate of the old man of Castle La 
Chanaye.” 


* 7” x * * ~*~ * x 


“ How far is Ferdinand de Lesseps to be held responsible for 
this national shame under which the masses stagger and their 
leaders fall? Can he truthfully proclaim his blamelessness, as 
does his son from a prison cell? Pitiable as is his condition, the 
most charitable must feel that, but for the roseate prophecies to 
which he lent his name, and the delusive promises which he made 
with so light a heart, the French people might have been spared 
the suffering, dishonor, and degradation which now threaten to 
overwhelm the Republic.” 


A CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE REPUBLIC, 


M. Yves Guyot, a member of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties and ex-Minister of Public Works, writing in French, under 
the caption, “ Ov Allons-nous ?” in the January number of the 
Nineteenth Century, sees much of party politics in the outcry 
made over the Panama Canal revelations, and takes, on the 
whole, a hopeful view of the situation. He says: 


“ The outcry against those charged with having been corrupted 
by Panama Canal money is a campaign against the Republic. 
When the turmoil was at its height, there was apprehension of a 
Presidential crisis. The danger of that has disappeared at the 
moment at which I am writing these lines. Will the danger 
appear again by the time they are seen in print ? 

“It is difficult to foresee what may happen with a Chamber 
almost equally divided between two parties. The Republican 
Deputies who vote with the Right are animated by complex and 
personal considerations against which the Government can do 
nothing. Some of these Deputies are afraid of their electors, 
others want to pose as knights of virtue; those who are suspected 
of having something to hide are most vociferous in crying out: 
‘Light! light!’ How can you reason against a metaphor ? 

“ This campaign against the Republic is so cunningly managed 
that there are’suspicions that it is directed by the Jesuits, who would 
like to act, at the same time, against the Republicans and the 
Pope, who has been so unfortunate as to call on the clergy to rally 
around the Republic. The fact is that Za Lvdre Parole was 
started but a few days after the Encyclical of the Pope of Febru- 
ary, 1892. The priests who acted as go-betweens, the brokers 
who were most active in placing Panama Canal shares, keep say- 
ing now to those whom they duped: ‘ It isthe fault of the Repub- 
licans! Enlist under our banners. We will take these rascally 
Republicans by the throat and you will get back what you have 
lost.’ 

“These good apostles talk incessantly about the interests of the 
400,000 holders of Panama shares. But nobody compelled them 
to take the shares they hold. Seduced by the success of the Suez: 
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Canal, they dreamed like the girl in the fable. The pot of milk 
out of which she expected her fortune to come was broken. It is 
a bad thing for them; but if you buy a lottery-ticket you are not 
entitled to compensation from any one if you do not draw a 
prize. ar 

“ Under pretext of defending their interests, the people belong- 
ing to the Right, the Boulangists, the Republicans, attacked with 
vertigo, stop everybody’s business, throw France into a state of 
lively alarm, and threaten it with the great danger of a govern- 
mental crisis, which will go, as many hope, far beyond a change 
of Ministry and even a change of President. 

“The campaign undertaken is the revenge of the Boulangist 
coalition, but much more dangerous. In the case of the “brav’ 
Général,” he was visible and palpable. It sufficed to walk over 
him, and he was extinguished. In the present case we are con- 
tending with invisible and intangible microbes. 

“ The important point is for the Committee of Inquiry to abandon 
as soon as possible its part of a Committee of Public Safety. It is 
holding an inquest over a legislature which is no longer in exist- 
ence. There is no reason in the world for its wanting to go back 
to the Chamber which cannot be found, and for its prolonging its 
labors indefinitely. A country cannot live with a Committee of 
Accusation, keeping everybody under suspicion. 

“The Government has taken the best possible means for ren- 
dering the Committee without excuse for existing, by arresting M. 
Charles de Lesseps and other persons mixed up with the affairs 
of the Panama Company. Justice will pursue its regular course, 
under the forms provided by our criminal procedure, with the 
sanction of the Penal Code. The Deputies will no longer have 
need of recurring to informers. ‘There will be no longer a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety in charge of purifying the Chamber. The 
Deputies will vote the budget, will pass good laws, if possible, 
by repealing the bad ones, something which is more difficult; will 
demand from the Government the maintenance of public order 
and respect for the law, themselves setting an example of such 
respect. Then this whirlwind will be forgotten, like so many 
before it. The pretenders will cease to agitate, and the elections 
of 1894, we will hope, will give a solid governmental majority of 
Republicans.” 

GREEDY REPUBLICANS RESPONSIBLE, 

In an entirely different vein from the foregoing is an article 
by M. Ch. De the 
January 15. He argues that things like the Panama frauds 


Mazade in Revue des Deux Mondes of 
have been made possible by the greed to rule ofa class of 
Republicans who have seized ‘‘ power as though it were so 
much booty” and “ pretended to make the Republic the prop- 
erty of a party”; that the one essential thing with them was 
to have a majority, and that to dothis they have extorted con- 
tributions “made merchandise of their 
influence under the protection of Republican solidarity.” He 
says: 


from financiers, and 


“ If what is taking place to-day cannot tarnish the probity and 
honor ef France, as President Carnot said at his reception on 
New Year’s Day, the moment has come to cut loose entirely from 
a suspected past, to go to the source of the evil. Let people 
wrangle as much as they wish, let them strive to belittle the 
importance or limit the incidents of the matter, to attribute it to 
political parties, they cannot get rid of one truth, which is clear 
and striking. This disastrous Panama affair, the explosion of 
which was retarded as long as possible, is but a sign of the 
times; it is the visible end of an order of things condemned by its 
works and its results. Warnings have not been lacking in the 
course of the development of the situation the sad fruits of which 
we have under our eyes. It is the last word of a generation which 
is exhausted,” 


* * - * ~ * * 


“ Has not a Minister quite recently admitted, with a frankness 
either cynical or reckless, as you choose to term it, that he had 
excluded from examination, for a very humble office, some young 
people suspected of having reactionary families or relatives ? Has 
it not been alleged that departments of public charities have 
refused bread to the unfortunate or indigent, because these sent 
their children to the religious schools? Has it not been agreed 
that you may beg unprincipled financiers to be accomplices in a 
political interest, in order tohelp the candidacy of deputies threat- 
ened with defeat? In order to keep the Radicals in good humor, 
have not the authorities failed to execute the law in the face of 
strikes which were real riots, in the face of manifestations of 
social anarchy ? The fact is that, under pretense of serving the 
Republican interests, they no longer make a distinction between 
good and evil, but use and abuse everything which they think 
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will serve their ends. Thus has been formed by degrees a system 
of government in which everything has grown blunt, the moral 
sense as well as respect for the law, for equity, for the rights of 
the State, for the authority of the Government.” 


* * * * * * * 


** Now the evil is done and the evidence of it is shameful. What 
prepared the way for the evil, what brought it about, is also evi- 
dent, and the explosion of this monstrous Panama Scandal is but 
the most concentrated, most striking, manifestation-of a moral 
state progressively altered. 

“That being so, what is the character, what is the real signiti- 
cance of those two incidents which marked the opening of the 
session which has just begun, incidents occurring simultaneously 
at the Palais-Bourbon and in the councils of the Government ? 
How is it that M. Casimir Perier is the President of the Chamber, 
and M. Ribot the Minister of the Interior? This means, say the 
unquiet Radicals, that there has been a reaction, which has 
triumphed with the aid of the Centre Left and the moderates, 
Yes, there has been a reaction, but very different from the one the 
Radicals have in mind. There has been a reaction, not against 
institutions, not against the principle of government, but against 
the weakness and confusion of late years, against the policy of 
connivance, avowed or concealed, with all agitations, The reac- 
tion is that or it is nothing.” 

BENEFITS OF THE SCANDAL. 

M. Hector Depasse, in the Revue Bleue for January 7th, is 
disposed to take a cheerful view of the situation, and in a 
somewhat light and happy strain suggests that the revelations 
of the scandal will prove of value in educating the people, and 
lead to the doing away with many things which have tended 
to make a Panama Scandal possible. He says: 

“The Count of Payis has, they say, summoned home the Duke 
of Orleans ‘in view of present circumstances,’ and the Deputies of 
the Right are organizing ‘nine days of prayer’ all over France, in 
order to pray God ‘to save the country from the terrible ordeal it 
is passing through.’ Unfortunately Providence has been visibly 
on the side of the Left for the last twenty years, not only in 
France, but throughout Europe, and ever since the Panama Scan- 
dal and the shameful doings about the Guelph Fund, Providence 
does not appear to be willing to go over to the side of the Right. 

“The actual crisis, I think, must be considered a part of the 
plan of Providence, as crises everywhere generally are. By tear- 
ing away many veils and exposing to public view the true inward- 
ness of great projects, this crisis will have aided in the education 
of the people, and in the economic and political development of 
democracy. The most ignorant will have acquired, by means of 
the unbridled publicity of these calumnies, of this defamation, 
as well as of the truths mingled with invective, very useful 
notions, in which up to this time they have been lacking, about 
the launching of great enterprises, about the organization of the 
Stock Exchange and the Bank of our day, about syndicates of 
guarantee, about systems of participation, about the function of 
cheques, and many other things good and bad, which have served 
to execute the most glorious works of civilization and humanity, 
and which have ended by leading to the most frightful abuses, to 
the waste of the fruits of labor and the absorption of the savings 
of the people. 

“When the whole people understand clearly this mechanism, it 
will be impossible to preserve it. Other rules and other means of 
action will be put in play which will be more conformable to justice 
and equality; not to hinder or enfeeble the flight of industrial 
genius, but, on the contrary, to give it more power, and, with more 
power, more security. 

“Tf, instead of carrying on the Panama enterprise in the dark, by 
superannuated and dangerous means, which, moreover, were 
insufficient for the gigantic work, as the event has proved by a 
striking and terrible failure, if the enterprise had been conducted 
in the light of day, by telling the whole truth, by appealing to the 
codperation of all the national forces, and, better still perhaps, to 
the codperation of all States, the enterprise might have succeeded. 

“ Very probably the Panama Canal will yet be made. When? 
On that point I would not dare to speak, but it appears to be a 
part of the plan of general civilization and of the logical develop- 
ment of great works of the future. Whenever the Canal is cut, it 
will be in daylight, with the conscious participation of the people, 
supported by good reasons, and not in the dark, under the cloak 
of syndicates of bankers. 

“ This economic rég7me, which we are beginning to see, will 
differ as much from the régzme which will disappear as the pow- 
erful and feeble government of modern democracies differs from 
the weak and precarious government of the little princes of days 
gone by.” 
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ASPECTS OF TENNYSON. 


ENNYSON’S sincerity, earnestness for the right, hopeful- 
ness, unchanging loyalty to the spirit of progress, and 
persistence and consistency as “a poet with a message "—these 
qualities and characteristics are the themes of many writers, 
probably, indeed, of most of the writers who undertake to esti- 
mate in a broad way the significance and value of his career 
and his work. The rank and genius of Tennyson as a purely 
literary artist, compared with the other great poets, is discussed 
much less than his spirit, his power, and his graces as a man of 
the age, or rather of the modern world, speaking its thoughts, 
sympathetically interpreting its tendencies, and voicing its 

generous impulses and aspirations. 

TTENNYSON’S MESSAGE TO THE AGE, 

The Reverend Henry Van Dyke, D.D., in an article in the 
February Century on “The Voice of Tennyson,” tells of a 
visit that he made at the poet’s home last August. Tennyson 
read to him the poem ‘‘ Maud,” and the reading conveyed to 
him a peculiar understanding of the author’s distinguishing 
attitude, feelings, and purposes as a thinker, observer, and 
singer. From the point of view thus obtained, Dr. Van Dyke 
presents his estimate of Tennyson. 

“This is the significance of ‘ Maud,’ as Tennyson’s own voice 
interpreted it: Love is redemption from the insanity of selfishness. 
And it was in keeping with this lesson that, when I asked him a 
few days later to write me a couplet to go underneath his picture, 
the old poet turned back fifty years and wrote these two ringing 
lines from ‘ Locksley Hall": 


Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with 
might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass’d in music out of sight. 

“ As I listen backward to the memory of Tennyson’s voice, not 
only in this reading of ‘Maud,’ but in many others, the thought 
that comes to me and craves expression is very clear and distinct. 

“Tennyson is essentially and characteristically a poet with a 
message. His poetry does not exist merely for the sake of its 
own perfection of form. It is something more than the sound of 
one who hath a lovely voice, and can play skilifully upon an instru- 
ment. It is poetry with a meaning and a purpose. It is a voice 
which has something to say to us about life. 

“As Mr. E. C. Stedman, whose criticism always illuminates, 
has well said: ‘He devoted himself, with the eager spirit of 
youth, to mastering this exquisite art, and wreaked his thoughts 
upon expression, for expression’s sake.’ He was, in fact, like an 
ardent student who labors to learn all the secrets of his instru- 
ment before he begins to play for the larger audiences. 

“ But the same critic of insight has pointed out the fact that 
while the poets of the esthetic school stop at this mastery of art 
for art’s sake, Tennyson did not stop there. He went forward to 
a higher stage of development. 

“The real secret of Tennyson’s influence comes from his true 
and intense human sympathy. Living as he did in seclusion, 
withdrawn from the inane vanities of that dull puppet-show which 
is ironically called * society,’ and guarded against the intrusions of 
that Philistine curiosity which robs a man of his power to serve 
the public by destroying his private life, the poet had, and kept, 
one of the largest, kindliest, warmest human hearts that ever 
beat. The best proof of this is to be found in his poems. How 
wide is their range of thought and feeling, touching all characters 
from the peasant to the philosopher, and revealing the deeper, 
sympathetic insight into the conditions of our infinitely varied, 
pathetic, glorious, mortal, and yet immortal life! I do not say 
that all of those ballads and pictures, stories and lyrics, are 
equally successful, equally valuable as poetry ; but in all of them 
he has tried to express the changing hopes and fears of his fellow 
men, and in all of them he has appealed to that vital element 
which is common to all humanity. 

“ There are three points on which the message of the poet is 
especially clear, and most important for the present age. 

“1, The first is the question of the relation of man to woman. 
Our poet has scorned the lust that defiles. He has hated the 
social lies that debase marriage to a bond of avarice or fashion. 
He has praised pure love as the bright consummate flower of life, 
and taught that it is the honor of all knightly men 


To love one maiden only, cleave to her 
And worship her by years of noble deeds, 
Until they win her; for indeed I know 
Of no more subtle master under heaven 


Than is the maiden passion for a maid, 

Not only to keep Gown the base in man, 
But teach high thought, and amiable words, 
And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, avd a// that makes a man. 


“2, But there is another question hardly less important—the 
relation of man to his country. Tennyson has protested against 
‘the falsehood of extremes,’ the ruinous influence of party rivalry, 
the mockery of freedom under the tyranny of the mob. He has 
woven a garland of deathless praise for the unselfish love of country 
as it iscrystallized in supreme acts of devotion to duty, which shine 
like jewels in a nation’s crown, : 

“3. The third question in which the voice of Tennyson has a 
clear message for us is the relation of than to humanity. This is 
the burning question of the age. What is the first duty which 
each man owes to his fellows ? How are the cruelties, and strifes, 
and miseries of humanity to be mitigated at once, and cured at 
last ? 

“Our poet does not deny them, nor pass them by in silence. 
He does not teach the gospel of hate, which is nihilism, nor the 
gospel of envy, which is communism, nor the gospel of despair, 
which is pessimism. He teaches the old gospel of personal love 
and help, which is Christianity. 

“Amid all the confusion and uncertainties of our age, the dark 
fears, the vague hopes, the wild dreams, the one thing that we 
must remember is the unchanged and unchanging value of per- 
sonal goodness. To feel that each one of us has a place in the 
divine order; to find it and keep it; to obey the highest law of our 
being; to live up to the duty that lies nearest our own souls—that 
is the talisman to keep us in safety, that is the clue to guide us 
through the labyrinth. 

“ And if we ask, as indeed we must again and again, What is 
that duty ? the poet’s voice answers, Love—a pure and reverent 
love of manhood for womanhood, a sane and unselfish love of 
country, a sincere and practical love of humanity; love is the ful- 
filling of the law; love is God.” 


TENNYSON AND THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT. 
George Parsons Lathrop, in the American Catholic Quar- 
terly Neview for January, writes upon the question, ‘“ Was Ten- 
nyson Consistent ?” and answers it thus: 


‘*Tennyson’s single-minded conscientiousness in his art, his 
fidelity to the best that was in him poetically, gives him a great 
value to readers of literature and lovers of that which is beautiful 
init. Nothing like justice has been done by the world in general 
to the abundance, the merit, and the variety of his productions 
during the declining decades of his wonderful career; the grace 
and sweetness of his nature-studies, the vigor and spirit of his 
martial or naval ballads, the force and inventiveness of his half- 
lyrical tales in verse, full of character, suggestion, and the play of 


passion. <A large proportion of that which he has left us will 
remain a source of delight and a subject of interesting study for a 
long time to come. But we cannot read or study him with genu- 


ine profit unless we realize the curious paradox embodied in his 
life and works. 

“The paradox is as follows: People accused him of inconsis- 
tency in his poetic career, and even derided him for it. But, as a 
matter of fact, he was entirely consistent poetically, to even an 
exceptional degree—remaining the same at last as he was at the 
beginning. On the other hand, great numbers of people and 
critics (supposing these to be two separate and alien bodies) have 
praised him unstintedly for consistency in Christianity, and this is 
precisely where he was inconsistent; since, being so largely 
imbued with the thought, the feeling, and conviction of a Chris- 
tian, he missed becoming wholly one, and drifted toward the 
vagueness of an eclectic and agnostic religion. 

“He appears to have become spellbound by the magic of his 
own power over language, color, imagery, and to have been held 
there helpless in a land of poetic enchantment, which, to the last, 
prevented him from grasping the supreme reality that he perceived 
ahead of him as an unattainable, distant light. In reading Tenny- 
son, therefore, it is well to guard against being veiled and fettered 
by the same impalpable yet clinging mist of soft, meditative, poetic 
loveliness, which gradually blurs and blots the clear outlines of 
things, then confuses the traveler’s eye and brain, and finally over- 
powers him with drowsy and moveless languor.”’ 


Quite a different view of Tennyson’s religious attitude is 
taken by a writer in the London Quarterly Review (January): 


“We must not look in Tennyson for the language of definite 
theological assertion. It has been possible to say of him that ‘he 
felt more of wistful faith than of clear conviction,’ and this despite 
the intensity and fervor which mark the expression of his faith, 
the passionate resolution with which he clings to it. He has never 
attempted, indeed, to formulate his creed, or to give logical 
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demonstration of its truth; he has held such demonstration 
impossible. ‘ Nothing worthy proving can be proven,’ he told us 
only some six years ago; but he has rested well content with the 
deep inner conviction, not demonstrable by reason, but not opposed 
to it, which during more than fifty years has assured him of the 
existence and the benignant Fatherhood of God, the existence 
and the redeeming might of Christ, the deathlessness and the 
majestic future possibilities of the human spirit. Confronted by 
modern theories, modern discoveries, supposed to be anti-Chris- 
tian in their tendency, he has not been daunted, but has found 
them capable of supporting the truth he loves. There is an 
almost Biblical grandeur in his ‘ Higher Pantheism,’ higher indeed 
than the Pantheism of the skeptical herd: 


The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, and the plains— 
Are not these, O soul, the vision of Him who reigns? 

Dark is the world to thee; thyself art the reason why; 

For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel ‘‘lamI?” . . 
Speak to Him then for He hears, and Spirit with Spirit can meet, 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet. 

i And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see, 
But if we could see and hear this vision-—were it not He. 


“He is unappalled by ‘ Astronomy and Geology, terrible Muses,’ 
though they forbid any poet to ‘hope for a deathless hearing’ in 
this little world with its immemorial past of wreck and convul- 
sion, upheaval and change, this world but one among myriads ; 
for he believes that the soul of music in the singer will eternally 
outlive the mortal music here. 


Other songs for other worlds! the fire within him wouid not falter; 
Let the golden Iliad vanish, Homer here is Homer there. 


“He can snatch hope of future spiritual pregress, even from 
that Darwinian theory which only spells Materialism for so many 
of Darwin’s disciples. Tennyson’s ‘ Evolutionist’ can say in quiet 
triumph— 


I have climbed to the snows of Age, and I gaze at a fieid in the past, 

Where I sank with the body at times in the slough of a low desire, 

But I hear no yelp of the beast, and the Man is quiet at last, 

As he stands on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height that 
is higher. 

“One might say that his championship of faith has become 
bolder as its enemies have become more insolently aggressive. 
He is not content with holding the fort; he sallies forth with ring- 
ing battle-cry against the foe. It would be hard to estimate fully 
the far-spreading, beneficial influence, in an age so tormented by 
doubt as our own, of this golden-mouthed prophet of good, who 
is almost too conversant with the intellectual difficulties that beset 
his generation, and too deeply saddened by seeing the moral ruin 
they work, but whose faith, undefined as it is, has always inspired 
him to teach the heaven-high morality of Christ. A story is 
current that one would gladly believe, how Tennyson, walking in 
the garden and being asked the ever-new question, ‘ What think 
you of Christ?” answered after a pause, by pointing to a beautiful 
flower, and saying, ‘ What the sun is to that flower, Jesus Christ 
isto my soul. He is the Sun of my soul.’ True, or merely well- 
invented, the anecdote is wholly consistent with the life-long atti- 
tude of the poet towards the Saviour.” 


To those interested specially in the question of Tennyson’s 
religious disposition we commend the article by Rev. Samuel 
P. Rose, D.D., in the J/ethodzst Magazine, Toronto, for Feb- 
ruary, on “ Tennyson’s Indebtedness to the Bible.” 
copious quotations. 


It embraces 


POLITICAL. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 
F. S. STEVENSON, M.P. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicestr from a Paper (5 pp.) in 
Westminster Review, London, Fanuary. 
a6 HERE is an impression,” writes Charles Greville on the 

T 17th of May 1835, “that this Government will not be 
of long continuance, and that the Ministers are themselves 
aware that their tenure of office must be brief.” Yet, from 
April 1835 to August 1841, the Ministry stood its ground, and 
was able to puss measures of great importance to the public 
welfare. 

The most superficial observer cannot fail to note a certain 
resemblance between the political situation in 1835 and the 
political situation in 1892. Then, as now, the Irish question 
formed the battle-ground of rival parties. Then, as now, the 
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Liberals were confronted, not only with the serried ranks of 
their habitual opponents, but with a not inconsiderable body of 
seceders from their own side. Then, as now, the supporters of 
the Government were described as a heterogeneous mass. 
Then, as now, the prophets of the opposition foretold the 
coming downfall of the Administration, Now, as then, they 
may live to see their hopes dashed and their predictions 
falsified. 

For seven years the Home-Rule controversy has been car- 
ried on, the arguments on either side have penetrated every- 
where, and the outcome is that the country has shown that it 
is almost as much in favor of the general principle of Home 
Rule as of the general principle of Free Trade, and that, 
through the operation of the change of feeling in England and 
Scotland, it has returned to power a majority and a Ministry 
pledged to do justice to Ireland by according to it the man- 
agement of what Parliament shall decide to be distinctively 
and specifically Irish affairs. No issue presented to the elec- 
tors was ever fought out with more keenness. And yet weare 
told that, because Home Rule was not the only question before 
the electors—because the election was fought, as always, upon 
the whole of the Liberal programme for the time being—it is 
incumbent upon the adversaries of the proposed change to go 
so far in their efforts to defeat the Bill as to destroy the effi- 
No 
claim more monstrous was ever put forward, and it is to be 
hoped that the wiser counsels, tendered by Mr. Courtney, to 
consider the measure on its merits, will gradually find favor 
with an increasing number whose minds have not been utterly 


ciency of the present Parliament as a legislative machine. 


warped by prejudice, especially when they bear in mind the 
difference which will necessarily exist between the Bill of 1886 
and the Bill of 1893. 

Whatever may be the precise order in which the measures of 
the coming Session are introduced, the most important ques- 
tion of all, apart from Ireland, with which the Government 
must deal, will be the satisfaction of the demands of rural 
electors, to whom the Ministry are more largely indebted for 
the position they now occupy than to any other section of the 
community. Their fidelity has shown that it can beara strain; 
but the strain may become a wrench, unless a serious and 
determined effort is made to embody in legislation their aspi- 
rations and wants. The Local Government Act of 1888, though 
marking an epoch in the history of local representative insti- 
the rural 
inhabitants are primarily interested, or with the areas with 


tutions, failed to deal with the matters in which 


which they are chiefly concerned. That deficiency remains to 
be supplied by the establishment of parish councils, enabling 
the dwellers in the smallest localities to have a direct and equal 
voice in the management of their own affairs. The need of a 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws has been urged in many 
quarters. A good deal in fact may be done by the present 
Ministry without resort to Parliament. A good deal more 
may be done, in the domain of finance, by the House of Com- 
mons without the possibility of interference on the part of the 
Lords. 

The necessity for grappling with the land question becomes 
greater every day. The vast majority of the Irish representa- 
tives, perceiving that the interests of the two democracies 
have much in common, are prepared to give a hearty support 
to the simultaneous progress of measures affecting the urgent 
requirements of the people of this country; and even Mr. Red- 
mond’s minority is willing to adopt a similar attitude. The 
needs of the rural electors demand foremost consideration, and 
a dissolution of Parliament, following upon neglect of those 
needs, would probably mean the destruction of the Liberal party 
as an instrument of reform for the next quarter of a century. 

Whenever a Regisration Bill is brought on—under which 
may be included proposals for the recognition of the principle 
of “one man one vote,” as well as for the shortening of the 
period of qualification, it will be met by a demand for a redis- 
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tribution of seats to take effect at the’same time. The two 
subjects are, however, absolutely distinct. 

A more plausible case may be made out for coupling Redis- 
tribution with Home Rule, as it cannot be denied that Ireland 
is over-represented now. By the Act of Union the Irish 
representation was fixed at 100; but after the terms of the 
Union have been modified, it will be fair that the representa- 
tion should be reduced. But there is no reason for bringing 
this forward in such a way asto overweight or imperil the 
Home-Rule Bill; and, moreover, it is not a party question. 
Redistribution is a subject for separate treatment, if possible, 
by agreement between the two sides of the House. 





PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION, 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (31 pp.) in 
Quarterly Review, London, Fanuary. 


HE one leading characteristic which affords a basis fora 
“Persian Question” is native misrule. How far the Shah 
and his Ministers are responsible for the existing state of 
things it is hard to say; but there are many official practices 
unworthy even of an Oriental despotism in the present age. 
The Persian Question itself is practically resolved into the 
foreign policy of Persia in relation with Great Britain and 
Russia, although she has at her capital, more or less perma- 
nently, the representatives of France, Germany, Italy, Austria, 
the United States, and Turkey, as well as of the first two spec- 
ified Empires. 

The dangers to be apprehended from Russian advances, 
southward and eastward, are pointed out by Mr. Curzon* with 
statesmanlike appreciation, and have a more than ordinary 
claim to attention from the thorough geographical knowledge 
of the writer. We are, moreover, bound to acknowledge the 
sound views expressed on the natural hostility between Persia 
and her Sunni neighbors to the east and west. If no good 
can accrue to the Shah’s kingdom from alliance with Afghan- 
istan, it is to be feared that, so far as its moral or material 
welfare is concerned, the help of Turkey in the cause of ameli- 
oration can have no meaning whatever. But if England, by the 
agency ofa wise representative, acting in concert with men of like 
calibre, could induce the Shah to examine the inner workings 
of his own ministerial departments, to understand the misery 
which accrues to his subjects, the odium which falls upon his 
Government, and the disrepute which attaches to his own per- 
son, by the tyranny, cupidity, ambition, and general miscon- 
duct and incapacity of individual men in power, whatever be 
the character of their offices, and to realize, above all, the 
defective system of popular education, which produces no fruit 
of morality whatever for the advantage of a rising generation, 
the result might indeed be a subject for honest congratulation, 
and lead to eventual reform and remedy. The policy of so 
abnormal a course has never, we venture to affirm, been hith- 
erto tested by governments having accredited ministers in 
Teheran, nor could it have a fair trial except by putting aside, 
for the nonce, all semblance of international jealousy. Such 
exceptional action, however, might have its political uses for 
more countries concerned than Persia. 

Mr. Curzon holds Sistan to be one of the localities which 
“may eventually supply the requisite doorway of entry” for a 
Russian force moving towards Afghanistan and India. Since 
the affair at Panjdeh,and other incidents of the Afghan 
boundary commission of 1883, when Russia managed to 
acquire a new stepping-stone to Khorassan, the truth has 
become more than ever important. Certain strategists, few in 
number, but always ready to denounce Russophobian proclivi- 
ties, have made much of the argument that the collection, in 
these parts, of war materials and supplies on an extraordinary 
scale, would impart, far and wide, warning of invasion, long 


* Persia and the Persian Question. By the Hon. George N. Cur- 


zon, M.P. 
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before the commencement of operations. Such preparations, 
however, difficult as they might be in a non-Europeanized 
Central Asia, would be comparatively facile in lands brought 
under Russian influence. It may be alleged that it was a 
political mistake on the part of Indian statesmen to press the 
arbitration of a boundary dispute, the outcome of which might 
prove distasteful to our Afghan ally ; but had the more fertile 
parts of Sistan been awarded to Afghanistan instead of Persia 
—contrary to the merits of the case—we have no guarantee 
that the interests of India would be more effectually safe- 
guarded. As matters now stand, our policy is, distinctly, to 
protect Persia,and with it Sistan,as far as possible from 
further aggression on the integrity of Eastern Khorassan. 





SOCIOLOGICAL. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. 
THE RELATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYES, 
N the American Fournal of Politics, the Reverend W. 
Sellich, starting from the proposition that selfishness and 
unselfishness in their highest forms are one and the same, pro- 











ceeds to show that the real interests of employers and employés 
are strictly identical. He says: 


“It is only mistaken views of their true interest that bring 
capital and labor into conflict. The fundamental trouble is that 
capitalists and laborers, like ministers and money-makers, are 
liable to lose sight of the end in their attention to the means. The 
immediate temporary interests obscure the ultimate, absolute 
interest. The capitalist and laborer, however fully they may under- 
stand at the outset the fact that their true interests are idertical, 
continually feel the pressure of their respective sides of their codép- 
erative association until the claims of the other side come to be 
misunderstood. 

“How much, then, is this condition of things aggravated when 
neither party has any honest or generous intention to begin 
with ! 

“The laborer expects nothing but self-interest to dictate the 
policy of his employer, and resolves not to be behind in making 
self-interest the rule and arbiter of his own conduct. These evils 
are still further aggravated by the enormous growth of the money- 
power, and the widespread antagonism of organized labor.” 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED. 

The writer then passes on toa consideration of the remedies 
in respect of which he takes a somewhat hopeful view, believ- 
ing, as he does, in the general progress of that intelligence 
which will enable both parties to the conflict to recognize that 
their true interests are identical: he concludes: 


“What is required is enlightenment. We all need to ‘see eye 
to eye.’ The laboring man needs to be brought to see things 
from the capitalists’ point of view, and the capitalists need equally 
to be brought to see things from the laborers’ point of view. 
We need vastly more of conference, confidence, and coéperation 
between them. 

“ One of the great benefits of profit-sharing when it comes to be 
general—as in some form I believe it will sooner or later do—will 
be that it will do just this—bring employers and employed, or 
rather the different classes of partners, together upon a common 
footing, with a common object, that will insure a common feeling. 
This leads me to say that I look for the solution of our labor difti- 
culty, the relief of the present ‘strained relations’ of capital and 
labor, not in the direction of increasing hostility between them, 
and the victory of the one over the other, but rather in the direc- 
tion of a higher, more reasonable, more equitable form of indus- 
trial society than that which now prevails.” 


IS "LABOR IN DANGER? 

In The Californian for February, Richard H. McDonald, 
Jr., notices the exceptional opportunities for accumulating 
wealth during the last thirty years, and, while admitting that 
the resulting concentration of wealth in few hands is prej- 
udicial to the general well-being, he regards the condition as 
involving at once bane and antidote. 

“Capital is comparatively so abundant that, if competition is 


permitted to have sway, it will not expect nor seek such inordinate 
remuneration in the future as it has exacted in the past.” 


The writer admits that the more perfect organization of 
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capital has probably resulted in its securing more than its just 
share of produced wealth ; nevertheless, after deprecating 
strikes, as ordinarily conducted, he maintains there is no coun- 
try in the world where economic policies have been based so 
completely upon the idea of promoting the welfare of the labor- 
ing classes, and points out that no laboring people in the world 
enjoy such advantages as the people of the United States. 

“It behooves the wage-workers not to establish an absolutism 
over themselves, for it may become a contagion, and end in found- 
ing a despotic government. Free institutions can only be main- 
tained by preserving individual independence. It must not be 
forgotten that the first and highest duty of government is to pre- 
serve the public peace and protect life and property. And because 
this is done, it is not to be assumed that government is inimical 
to the working-people.” 

COMPULSORY ARBITRATION, 

Another contributor to the subject, Mr. Conrad Reno, in a 
paper in Zhe American Law Review for December, advocates 
compulsory arbitration. 

After stating the danger of the existing condition of chronic 
warfare between employers and employed, and laying down 
the dictum of the common law, that a man cannot be a judge 
in his own case, he proposes the appointment or election ofa 
disinterested tribunal to try the cause at issue. 

“The Labor Court should have the same power to enforce its 
orders that a court of justice now has. It should have power to 
punish one who either pays or receives less wages than the mini- 
mum fixed by the court, and also power to punish one who works 
or receives work for a time longer than the maximum fixed by the 
court. Its jurisdiction should not depend on the consent of both 
sides, but upon the request of a certain number or proportion of 
either side.” 

He then goes on to consider the legal and constitutional 
aspects of a Labor Court, to state the grounds upon which he 
believes the constitutionality of a State statute creating such 
a Court may be upheld and enforced, and to consider some of 
the legal objections to the plan, laying great stress on the 
recognized right of the State to interfere, not only in respect 
of corporations which it has created, but also on the broad 
ground of public policy. 

Rabbi Schindler, in Zhe Arena for February, 
sums up the discussion of this subject in these words: 


Solomon 


“ This warfare between capital and labor cannot be continued 
for any length of time without great danger to society. To permit 
the contestants to fight it out among themselves, would be as 
absurd as to close our court-rooms and permit the contestants to use 
their fists as arguments, and to settle their affairs as best they 
can. We compel individuals now to seek redress of wrongs in 
the court-room. Why should we be frightened by the harsh sound 
of Compulsory National Arbitration in cases when associations 
differ in opinion?) What our courts are to individuals, a Board of 
Arbitration would be to corporations.” 


THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO SOCIAL 


QUESTIONS. 
HE Reverend W. Garden Blaikie, D.D., LL.D., in Zhe 


Thinker for January, calls attention to three points on 
which there may be said to be general agreement. 1. That 
the przmary object of the Church is not to promote social 
improvement. 2, That with social problems—the regeneration 
of society, the reform of social wrongs—the Church has some- 
thing todo, 3. That there are forms of social improvement, 
such as the better housing of the poor, temperance reform, 
reclaiming the erring and the outcast, especially the drunkard, 
etc.,etc., with which it is natural and suitable for the Church 
to concern herself. And then, adverting to those subjects on 
which doubt or debate still prevails, he says: 

“ Three questions in particular occupy the attention of working- 
men : hours of labor or an Eight-Hours Bill; rates of wages and 
the policy of strikes; and rearrangement of land and capital. 

“1. The Eight-Hours Bill. Tous it seems plain that it would 
be unreasonable to expect the Church to lend support to this as 
yet very crude and undigested measure, but not that they should 
give their influence for shorter hours as a general rule. 
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“2, Next, as to Wages and Strikes. It does not seem to me 
reasonable that Churches should be expected to meddle much with 
these. The Churches, for the most part, are not competent to 
decide when a strike is warranted and when it is not, and it would 
be very unwise for them to commit themselves to one side or the 
other under a vague impression that it was right. 

“3. As to the great question of Land and Capital, The Church 
ought to encourage all feasible methods for promoting a better 
distribution of land and capital. Whatever is competent in the 
direction of giving the people more interest in the land and capital 
of the country, though it might fall far below what would be 
demanded for a perfect system, is surely loudly called for in the 
interest both of justice and expediency. 

“In any discussion of this subject it would not be right to over- 
look the great function of the Church to train men to those moral 
and spiritual habits which, by promoting self-control, industry, 
thrift, and foresight, contribute so much to make the workingman’s 
life worth living.” 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 











BACON ws. SHAKESPEARE. 

ANOTHER BRIEF FOR THE DEFENDANT. 

PPOFESSOR W. J]. ROLFE. 
Arena, Boston, Funuary. 
I]. 

HEREIN MR. ROLFE continues his argument, the earlier portions 
of which have appeared in THE LITERARY DIGEST, Vol. VI., 
Nos, 11 and 14. 

HAKESPEARE’S women are of themselves a sufficient 

refutation of the Baconian theory. Whatever else he 
might have done, Bacon could not have created this wonder- 
ful group of characters. Mrs. Pott, in her attempt to prove 
the contrary, in her edition of Bacon’s Promus, remarks: 

From the entries which refer to women, we see that Bacon 
formed very unfavorable views regarding them. . The 
Shakespeare plays seem to exhibit the same unfavorable senti- 
ments of their author. There are 130 female personages in the 
plays, and the characters of these seem to be easily divisible into 
six classes: 

(1) Furies and viragoes, such as Tamora, Queen Margaret, 
Goneril, Regan, and even Lady Macbeth in the dark side of her 
character. 

(2) Shrews and sharp-tongued women, as Katharine, Constance, 
and many others, when they are represented as angry. 

(3) Gossiping and untrustworthy women, as most of the maids, 


hostesses, etc., and as Percy insinuates that he considers his wife 
to be. 


(4) Fickle, faithless, and artful, a disposition which seems 


assumed throughout the plays to be the normal condition of 
womanhood. 


(5) Thoroughly immoral, as Cleopatra. Phrynia, Timandra, 
Bianca. 


(6) Gentle, simple, and colorless, as Hero. Olivia, Ophelia, Cor- 
delia, etc. 

Noteworthy exceptions, which exhibit more exalted and truer 
pictures of good and noble women, are the characters of Isabella, 
of Volumnia, and of Katharine of Aragon; but these are not suf- 
ficient to do away with the impression that the author, on the 
whole, had but a poor opinion of women. 

It is difficult to believe that a woman could have written 
this. She is mght in regard to the philosopher’s opinion of 
women, grossly as she misrepresents Shakespeare’s, Observe 
that she does not mention Imogen, Juliet, Desdemona, the 
two Portias, Rosalind, Viola, Perdita, Hermione, Miranda, 
Helena, Julia and Sylvia (in the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona”), 
Marina (in “ Pericles”), and others, who, if added to her three 
noteworthy exceptions,—where else could she have put them ? 
—would have made the preceding classification as ridiculous 
at sight as the reader acquainted with the plays perceives it to 
be the moment he notes the sophistical omissions. Shake- 
speare making fickleness and faithlessness “ the normal condi- 
tion of womanhood "! Why, his conceptions of feminine charac- 
ter are so exalted that often he does not appear able to find 
men worthy of his heroines. 

A few minor arguments may be alluded to. 

The relations of Ben Jonson to Shakespeare and Bacon are, 
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as they may well be, a stumbling-block to the heretics. The 
manner in which Ben qualified his praise of the dramatist is 
that of the scholar criticising the work of one who, with all his 
genius, was no scholar ; and it is impossible that he could have 
spoken of Bacon in that way. It is clear that he supposed 
Shakespeare to be the author of the plays ascribed to him; 
but the Baconians are unquestionably right in supposing that 
he would have had the confidence of Bacon. 

The Sonnets are another stumbling-block to the Baconians. 
As Grant White says, “that Bacon wrote them, is morally 
impossible,” and I would add, “ poetically impossible.” But 
whoever wrote them must also have written the plays; the 
“ parallelisms” of style in the plays and the Sonnets are far 
more remarkable than any which the Baconians imagine they 
find in the works of Bacon and Shakespeare. 

The arguments here advanced against the Baconian theory 
have never been answered. The evidence that the author of 
the plays was no scholar stands unshaken. There is nothing 
worthy the name of argument on the other side. Mr. Reed, in 
his so-called “ brief "—pettifogging throughout—adduces noth- 
ing but scattered passages from Shakespearean critics, sepa- 
rated from the context, like texts of Scripture, which, similarly 
isolated, can be made to ‘‘prove” anything; comments of 
critics of a former generation, which no good critic accepts 
now, and which the authors themselves would repudiate if they 
were still living ; baseless assumptions concerning the sources 
of the plays in foreign languages; and the occasional lapses in 
judgment from which even the best critics are not exempt. 

Mr. Reed's remarks about Shakespeare’s family, the various 
ways of spelling his name (the same is true of every name of 
the time that could be thus varied), his handwriting (grossly 
caricatured in the wretched woodcut, as one may see by com- 
paring it with photographic and other truthful reproductions), 
his making no mention of literary property in his will (he had 
noné, plays being then generally sold outright to a manager), 
his not claiming the authorship of the plays (Bacon did not 
claim them, nor did anybody else, and why should he * claim” 
what was universally acknowledged as his own ?), and the like, 
are unworthy of serious attention.* 

No Baconian has ever attempted to reply to the arguments 
drawn from the typographical and other peculiarities of the 
folio of 1623. 

Nothing new in the way of argument has been brought for- 
ward on the Baconian side since the appearance of Judge 
Holmes’s revised edition of ‘‘ The Authorship of Shake- 
speare,” in 1886 (which added little to what he had published 
in 1866), except Donnelly’s “ Cipher”’—long since exploded— 
and similar ‘‘ crankisms” by Hosmer, Wigston, and others. 





ARE LITERARY REPUTATIONS THE RESULT OF 
CHANCE? 
PAUL STAPFER. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (5¢ pp.) in 
Revue Bleue, Paris, Fanuary 14. 

T is pretended that Moliére came into the world at the 
precise time when all circumstances combined to favor the 
full development of the art in which he excelled! What are 
we to understand by that? That it was wecessary for comedy 
to attain its apogee at that time? That it was like a ripe 
fruit, waiting but a slight shake by some hand to be detached 
from the tree? If Moliére had died during his tour as a stroll- 
ing player in the provinces, would his place as a great man 
have been taken by Boursault? I rather fear that such a sad 
accident would have left for comedy, in the history of French 
literature of the age of Louis XIV., a void or a place in the 
rear rank, like that occupied during that reign by lyric poetry, 
* Professor Rolfe says, in a note, that ‘‘ It is but fair to say that 
this paper was written last July, when I had seen only the first of Mr. 
Reed’s papers on the subject.” Full digests of the papers of Mr. 

Reed have been heretofore given in THE LrreraAry DiGest. 
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political eloquence, and history, and I fear also, that literary 
criticism, so clever at proving that comedy was dound to bloom 
under Louis X1V., would in that case have demonstrated, with 
equal facility, that it was zwfosszble for comedy to flourish in 
the time of Louis and that tragedy alone suited the majestic 
tastes of the great king and the great century. 

Boursault=Moliére: this isthe conclusion to which those are 
logically forced to come who think they find, with M. Taine, 
in the knowledge of any particular time and its environment, 
combined with the result of race, sufficient data to explain a 
phenomenon so extraordinary as the appearance of a genius. 
To these data you must add the studies of a genius, his family, 
and, besides, the mysterious cause which brings about the fact 
that, education and heredity having been the same, Thomas 
Corneille was never more than Thomas, while Peter Corneille 
was Peter. Assuredly we ought to be able to explain every- 
thing which is natural; and genius, however marvelous it may 
be, is doubtless not outside of the laws of nature; but the effort 
may be compared, as Guyau has very well said, to “a tangled 
skein and the efforts of criticism to untangle this skein, end 
generally in results quite superficial.” 

Though we may affect to despise the part played by chance 
in creating literary reputations, it must still be admitted that 
there are cases, not a few, in which it is undeniable that the 
names of some placed high in the literary pantheon would 
never have been heard of had the circumstances of their lives 
been different from what they were. 

Madame de Sévigné had the singular good fortune to be 
born in the seventeenth century. Transport her to our nine- 
teenth century: steam and electricity on the one hand, the 
enormous extension of the periodical press on the other, would 
have taken from her correspondence everything which justified 
its existence; a curious example of the mortal wrong that 
science and industry can do to literature, and another instance 
of This will kill that. Still, with all her gifts, Madame de 
Sévigné would have had no occasion to use them, had not the 
husband of her daughter, M. de Grignan, been appointed liceu- 
tenant-general in Provence. The separation of the mother 
from her beloved daughter drew from the former the charming 
Letters which are one of the literary glories of France. 

It pleased Louis XIV. to summon to court Bossuet from his 
bishopric of Condom, a little town of four thousand inhabitants, 
a hundred and sixty leagues from Paris, and to appoint him 
preceptor to the Dauphin. Without this royal whim, Bossuet, 
in all probability, would never have been renowned, either 
for pulpit eloquence or for the composition of historica! 
and philosophical works, which he was induced to write in ful- 
fillment of his duty as preceptor. 

I have read somewhere that if Saint-Evremond had not been 
so lazy, and had learned English during his long residence in 
England, France would have become acquainted with England 
a half-century before Voltaire and Montesquieu. I doubt it. 
When Saint-Evremond lived, time had not yet awakened in 
France sufficient curiosity in regard to English manners and 
events to make Frenchmen pay attention to even the witty 
Saint-Evremond if he had written about Jolin Bull. 

There isan anecdote about the drama of the Zestament de 
César Girodot, which, if true, shows what chance sometimes 
does for a good piece. 
1859. The drama, after several 
representations, had attracted but a small audience, and the 
manager of the Odéon had decided to take it off the boards, 
when suddenly one day the weather changed, rain began to 
fall, and that evening the theatre was filled. The next day the 
The failure of 
the first representation was followed by a great success. 

Yet Lamartine did not speak the exact truth when, in one 
of his familiar letters, he said: ‘‘One may be worthy of being 
known and nevertheless remain tor a long time, even always, 
unknown, 


It was produced during the summer of 
The heat was suffocating. 


rain continued, and the house was filled again. 


What makes great men, wy friend? Circumstances 
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or the fashion. We are masters neither of one nor of the 
other.” This exaggeration may be opposed by a noble saying 
of Lamennais: ‘* Circumstances do not make a man, they font 
him out.” The formula is just, but incomplete. For its com- 
pletion there should be added, that circumstances sometimes 
do not arise, and cannot play their part of revealers of men, 
and that sometimes also instead of being the lamp which lights 
upa genius and a character, they fill the odious office of extin- 
guisher, 

A slight accident, it must be admitted, sometimes keeps 
alive the name ofa man. Scarron had talent, no doubt, but 
it is probable he would now be forgotten had he not been the 
first husband of Madame de Maintenon. All the comic poets, 
sensibly remarks Théophile Gautier @ Propos of Scarron, have 
not had the advantage of leaving a widow who married a king 
of France. 

The play, “ LZ’ Auderge des Adrets,” was intended by those 
who wrote it to be a very sombre melodrama, enlivened by some 
episodic scenes and by the two unnecessary parts of Aodert 
Macatre and Bertrand. The part of JJacazre, however, was 
entrusted to Frederick Lemaitre, who, changing the character 
from top to bottom, did it so well that the accessory became 
the principal and the sombre tragedy blossomed into one of 
the gayest of farces. 

Oh irony of literary destiny! Aodert Macaire is a famous 
personage; but who knows about the names of the three 
genuises who invented him, the unfortunate authors of 
“ L’ Auberge des Adrets”: Benjamin Antier, Saint-Amand and 
Paulyanthe? 





RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


N the current number of the Andover Review (Jan.—Feb.), 
| is a paper under this title by N. S. Burton, who sets out 
by propounding the question, ‘Shall the public school give 
any kind of religious instruction ?” 

His argument is addressed mainly to those who have 
already decided in the negative, not because they object to 
religious instruction of the young, but because they foresee 
objections to its being imparted in State schools. He asks 
these people, who, he says, are mainly responsible for the policy 
of the public-schools in this particular, to reconsider their 
decision. 

Accepting the axiom that the function of the State in respect 
to its children is ‘‘ to train them up to be good citizens of the 
State, and good members of society,’’ he passes to the consid- 
eration of the essentials of good citizenship, and advances to 
the proposition that the training must be both intellectual and 
moral, and then raises the question, Can morality be incul- 
cated if religion is excluded? He maintains that it cannot be. 
He says: 

“Grant that we have a perfect code of morals carefully 
taught and strictly enforced in the schools. Let the pupils be 
taught that it is wrong to steal, to lie, and to disobey parents, 
Let the atmosphere of the school be made as hostile to these 
vices, and as friendly to the corresponding virtues, as the teaching 
and practice of the instructors can make it. How shall this 
excellent instruction be made effective outside the schoolroom, 
and on into life when school days are over . . if they accept 
the general rule that upon the whole ‘ honesty is the best policy ’? 
How much will this avail in the hour of temptation ?” 

And again: 

“ The entire secularization of instruction in the public school, by 
the exclusion of religion and the Bible, cannot fail to lower and 
degrade the tone and spirit of the school. The religious 
people of this nation who believe in our public schools, believe 
that republican government rests on the virtue and intelligence of 
the people, and that the public school is necessary to train the 
generation about to come upon the stage in virtue and intelligence, 
and that only the virtue that is rooted in intelligent religious con- 
viction will withstand the inevitable assaults of temptation ; and 
that, therefore, the future citizen must receive somewhere, early in 
life, some kind and measure of religious instruction, and that the 
+e inspiration for the work of teaching springs out of religious 
aith, 
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He then proceeds to argue that the State is the proper 
agency for imparting this instruction. Notof religion. There 
must be no State religion—but of such religious truths as the 
State judges to be useful and necessary to make good citizens. 
Tothis end he pleads for the introduction of the Bible on the 
ground that “ nowhere else is the fundamental truth that the 
welfare of the State, in the long run, depends on the right- 
eousness of the citizen so strongly laid down.” So instructive 
a book, he argues, is worthy a place in the public schools of a 
republic, whether it is inspired or not. Sectarian teaching, he 
says, should be kept out of our schools, ‘not by excluding 
from them everything that any sect teaches, but by strict 
adherence to the principle of teaching that, and only that, 
which makes for good citizenship.” Summing up, he says: 

“ The danger that our schools will come under sectarian influ- 
ence is not so imminent as that they will become practically 
atheistic, and the former calamity, should it occur, would not be 
so disastrous as the latter. 

“The State recognizes and protects the right of each sect to 
teach such doctrines as it deems essential to its own existence 
and growth. Has the State itself less liberty than it guarantees to its 
humblest sect ? Shall the State permit any party or sect to deny 
its right to teach its future citizens anything whatever that it 
deems essential to its own security or welfare ? To do so would 
be the subjection of the State to a sect.” 


THE FUTURE OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 
L. Simons, Mz. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary DiGcest from a Paper (21 pp.) in 
De Gids, Amsterdam, December. 

URT GROTTEWITZ acknowledges that Jules Huret’s 
( “ Enquéte Litteraire”* has led him to attempt a similar 
work in German. This copying of a French model smacks 
somewhat too much of the parvenu “me too,” and a perusal 
of the book does not altogether remove the feeling that the 
compiler mainly intended to prove his countrymen as good as 
“the other crowd.” Yet it allows a fair insight into the repub- 
lic of modern men of letters in Germany, for Mr. Grottewitz has 
gathered the opinion of about seventy writers, among whom 
are Hermann Bahr, Ola Hanson, John Henry Mackay, Holz, 
Schlaf, and Hauptmann. 

They tell us of their life, their hardships, the influences 
brought to bear against them, their wishes, hopes, and fears. 
The first question laid before the authors is: “ Do you think 
that the old idealistic school of Geibel, Ebers, Wolff, and others, 
is on the decline?” Curt Grottewitz is over-polite if he calls the 
works of Ebers and Wolff the produce of a decided, particular 
school. But his politeness only covers the real meaning of his 
question, a meaning well understood by those whom he asks: 
Voila l’ennemi/—an enemy not in the field of honor and 
fame, but in the very common-piace field of bread and 
butter. He does not really wish to know will these authors 
produce, but will they be read. Nothing illustrates this better 
than the answer of Max Nordau. “ These gentlemen,” says he, 
“do not belong to the class of writers who have any decided 
theories at all. They write for their own pleasure and that of 
the public, and I cannot conceive where you discover their 
idealism and tendency. But I am certain that they and their 
guild will live as long as we Germans follow the custom of pre- 
senting young ladies and young married women with books as 
Christmas or birthday presents. The mediocre talent of these 
writers is to the taste of the majority—the mediocre public. It 
gives employment to the book-trade, and provides that a well- 
bred nation need not look abroad during the intervals between 
the appearances of really great spirits.” 





This lovely “ Public, | despise you!” is echoed with varia- 
tions by the majority of the writers. There is, however, 
another phase in the answers to the question. The Germans 

*Curt Grottewitz, Die Zukunft unserer Litteratur im Urtheile 


unserer Dichter und Denker. Eine Enquéte. Berlin: Max Hoch- 
sprung. I59g2 
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would cease to be themselves if they did not lay due stress 
upon their duties in relation to the ethical and intellectual 
life of the Nation. They believe that the literary artist should 
be both pricst and poet. Listen to Hans Land’s description 
of his calling: 

“ As Ophelia pictures Hamlet, thus shall the poet be: ‘the 
eye.of the courtier and the tongue of the learned, the arm of the 
warrior, the hope and flower of the State, the mirror of his 
people’s manners, the picture of their civilization, the com- 
panion of the searchers after truth. To be adviser, helper, 
comforter—that is the mission of the future poet.’” And he 
adds a little later: “‘The greatest of all things are inter- 
national.” 

The critics, like Moritz von Storm, expect a degeneration of 
humankind in thenear future; a strongly-developed dilettan- 
tism only to be rooted out by a new and stronger political, 
spiritual, and intellectual life. And here we come to the 
point where the writers of aristocratic and democratic ten- 
dencies are irreconcilably parted. It cannot be denied that 
whole layers of the human race are slowly rising to the top, 
and demand their share of refinement. These new arrivals 
at the mansion of culture threaten to expel those who have 
held exclusive sway. They would join the singing, and demand 
that the text be adapted to their understanding, What will 
the leaders do? Shall they degrade their song and roughen 
their voice to meet the demands of the multitude? 

Karl Henckell is one of those whointend to remain. He 
hopes only to be a possibility in this new state of things. 
‘“‘ The struggling and victorious poetry of the near future will 
be the poetry of struggling and victorious socialism,” he shouts. 

But the others? They look upon this arrival of the unre- 
fined masses as a myth not to be credited with belief. They 
could neither speak to the multitude nor be understood by 
them. Jacobowski thinks that the division between literature 
(journalism) and literary art (poetry) will be still more marked 
in the future. “ The first,” he says, “is born of the will of the 
public, and ministers to its wants and wishes. The second 
arises spontaneously within the individual, and will live its 
own life the more, as individuals free themselves from the mul- 
titude.” 

However, Ola Hanson, the Dane, who has made his home 
among the Germans, is as yet the only representative of this 
highest type of literary artist. But although the German Nation 
has not yet produced such a complete sensitivist, there is in 
this little exguéfe a mystic dawning of his coming. 

Nearly all agree that the influence of Ibsen, Zola, and Tol- 
stoi was good, and may be needed,as long as the Germans can 
learn from them. 

A very striking difference between the French and German 
enguétes is that these Germans are seldom unanimous, do not 
mention each other’s names, do not throw mud at each other. 
In spite of the military character of the Nation, they are very 
little militant. There is not a vestige of the feuds between 
Parnassiens, Symbolistes, and Decadents. 

Curt Grottewitz has put to his compatriots one more ques- 
tion of great importance; he asks if the lyric, the novelistic, or 
the dramatic would have the advantage in future. Those who 
answered the question agreed that German lyric would be 
immortal. With some it is an ironical remark. Others are in 
earnest and point to the undoubted lyrical talent of their 
countrymen. The lyric will certainly influence the other 
branches of literature. 

Some few, however, point out that the beginning of new art 
has revealed itself first in the drama, and that it is here that 
the Germans have created something entirely special. 

“1 do not know,” says Johannes Schlaf, “ what instinct has 
led us to the drama and given it such a unique character in 
spite of all foreign influences.” 

Such a development is certainly not claimed for the other 
branches, 
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THE DRAMA. 
THE ‘“ KING LEAR” OF HENRY IRVING. 
L. F. AUSTIN. 
Condensed for the THe Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper (13 pp.) in 
The New Review, London, January. 

O represent “ Lear” with a complete embodiment of all its 

elements is an impossible task. All the histrionic genius 
the world ever saw could not cope masterfully with the tremen- 
dous scene in which the mad Azzg,the vicious Fvo/, and 
Edgar, the mock lunatic, are the sport of the thunderstorm. 
Gloster’s delusion that he has fallen from Dover cliff is child's 
play to this. You can, at least, enter into the fantasy which 
persuades the blind man that he has had a miraculous adven- 
ture; but that terrible trio on the heath defy any realism of 
portraiture, and leave the imagination a shuddering spectator, 

How much of the thunderstorm scene is suggested at the 
Lyceum is a point for individual impression. It remains, in 
my mind, a strangely moving phantasmagoria, touching human 
sympathy less than a vague sense of mocking cruelty in the 
powers of Nature. Of the humanity of the tragedy, however, 
there are surely very potent suggestions in the Lyceum repre- 
sentation. The difficulties of the actor who interprets Lear 
begin with that division of the kingdom which excites the 
extravagant transports of Regan and Gonerzl and makes Cor- 
delia “love and be silent.” It was the method of the old actors 
to treat this scene as an expression of Lear’s kingly pride and 
tempestuous anger, to which his subsequent decay and help- 
lessness offer a striking contrast. His faculties were presumed 
to be unimpaired at first, and so he appeared in the full vigor 
of mind and body. Mr. Irving, with, I think, a keener percep- 
tion, makes the intellectual decline at once evident. Lear is 
not abdicating simply because he is weary of the cares of State 
and wants to give all his strength to the pleasures of the chase. 
The division of Britain is scarcely a sane act, and the accom- 
panying violence is noted by the two elder daugitters as if it 
belonged to a series of outbreaks which suggest that reason is 
tottering. They treat their father, in fact, as already crazy, and 
the disinheritance of Corde/éa and the banishment of Kevt 
are tolerably strong proofs that their judgment is not at fault. 

It is objected to Mr. Irving’s impatience and restlessness in 
the first scene that he is not regal enough, and, moreover, that 
he makes Corde/za’s action incredible. If her father was so 
plainly distempered, why did she mask her love for him in 
words which could not fail tospur his malady? I do not know 
exactly what ought to be said to this, but I have a suspicion 
that, beautiful creature as she is, Corde/za is not always a model 
of discretion. Wasshe too indignant at the moment with the 
servile insincerity of her sisters to perceive that her father’s 
mood demanded pity and not protest? Did it not strike her 
that to apportion his dominions in such a fashion as to tempt 
one of her suitors, France or Burgundy, to plant a foreign foot 
on British soil was not the scheme of wary statecraft? It is 
not more just to assume that Lear ought to have pierced 
through Corde/za’s reticence to her heart rather than to blame 
her for not perceiving that his fierce greed of absolute devotion 
was really insanity. The tragedy is none the less heart-break- 
ing, if it sprang from the daughter’s error as well as from the 
father’s pride. 

To me nothing in Mr. Irving’s impersonation is finer than 
his memory of his banished child. When that chord is 
touched, the ravages of secret remorse become plain. They 
have gnawed the roots of the tree, to which the brutality of 
the elder sisters gives the final stroke. Bygone Leary may have 
thundered curses with greater effect, but no “ foolish, fond old 
man,” no pitiable wreck, with an accusing spirit in his dark- 


ened soul, could be more moving than this. If it is possible 


to make Lear’s recognition of Corde/za in the tent a more 
pathetic picture of the dawn of reason in the shattered mind 
at the bidding of love, 1 do not know the man for the achieve- 
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ment. At this point of the play the illusion is for me supreme, 
and the art of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, the measure of 
the diction, the accessories of the stage, are forgotten ina 
moment of pure emotion. I am not alone in this experience, 
for a multitude of witnesses can testify to the same subjuga- 
tion; indeed, a long and somewhat varied acquaintance with 
Mr. Irving’s audiences does not incline me to the theory, 
sometimes hazarded, that when he succeeds, it is by an adroit 
employment of stagecraft, or by an intellectual appeal which 
arouses interest but leaves the heart untouched. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


RECENT 


SCIENCE. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Aryan Status of the Negroid Races of America.—Horatio 
Hale contributes an article to The American Antiquarian for 
January, in which he makes language the distinctive character- 
istic of man, the only certain test of the affinity of races, the 
sure test of the mental capacity of a race, and in which he 
has the following on the “ Negroid’”’ populations of the South- 
ern United States and the West Indies. All these populations 
speak some language of Aryan origin, and on the principles of 
linguistic ethnology should be regarded as Aryans—which, say 
the objectors, they certainly are not. But this assertion simply 
betrays in those who make it, an ignorance both of historical 
facts and of scientific principle. The name of Aryan origin- 
ated in Northern Bactria and ancient Hindostan. Some three 
or four thousand years ago a light-hued people, composed of 
wandering herdsmen, descended from the northwest in Tar- 
tar-like hordes, upon the plains of Northern India, then 
occupied by swarthy tribes, whose descendants are now known 
as “ Dravidians” and “ Kolarians.”. These communities of 
Indian Negroes, as far south as the Godavery river, were sub- 
dued and in great part absorbed by the invading bands. Other 
conquering bands of the same light-hued race descended upon 
Southern Europe, overpowered and assimilated its brown- 
skinned populations, probably of North African origin, received 
their southern color and gave them 
language. 


their own Northern 
If we give the name of Aryan to the dusky people 
of northern Hindostan, and the brunette nations of southern 
Europe, why should we refuse it to the swarthy people of Amer- 
ica who speak languages of the same stock, and have probably 
an equal infusion of Aryan blood? There is probably not one 
in a hundred, certainly not one in ten, who has not some 
infusion of Aryan blood. 


ARCHZOLOGY. 


Balances of the Peruvians and Mexicans.—The following 
instances of the use of balances and weights in pre-Columbian 
America are interesting from an archzological point of view: 

In the Archeological Museum of Madrid there are two pairs 
of balances and four beams, from sepulchres of the Incas at 
Pachacamac, Peru. The preservation of this probably oldest 
weighing appliance of the ancient Peruvians is very curious. 
A flat strip of bone, suspended edgewise by a cord midway, 
forms the beam. To the ends of the beam are hung, by short 
cords, slings of network made of fine thread, the free edges 
being strengthened by cord. 

The long suspending cord is strung alternately with a row of 
small beads of turquoise and red and white shell and a large, 
flat, oblong piece of shell pierced through the axis. The 
String is terminated by the figure of a bird and a fret 
ornament of shell representing a seated human figure with 
head-dress, Three small pendants of beads and shell hang 
below this, and the whole forms an ornate and striking speci- 
men. 


One of the beams exhibited is of bone, ornamented with 
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circles and dots, so regular that they would appear to indicate 
the use of another instrument of precision, the compass, 

Dr. Brinton has ascertained that the weights were small 
stones. It would seem that, for the purpose of equalization of 
weights, the equilibrium of the beam being gauged by the eye, 
these balances are quite accurate. 

In the Mexican collection at the Columbian Historical 
Exposition in Madrid there are two spherical objects of basalt, 
from the ancient Tarascos of Michoacan, which Dr. Troncoso, 
director of the Mexican National Museum, believes are weights. 
He supports this view by stating that at present the Indians 
use similiar stone weights on their imperfect balances, which 
are formed of two small trays of wood, each suspended by 
three strings from the end of a wooden beam, which is balanced 
by a cord fastened at the middle.— Walter Hough, tn Science, 
New York, Fan. 20. 
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Easter Island Inscriptions.—The second number of the /our- 
nal of the Polynesian Society contains a paper by Dr. A. Car- 
roll describing his researches into the language of the Easter 
Island inscriptions, and his decipherment of the characters 
employed. He considers that Easter Island was early colonized 
by immigrants from Western America, who were in possession 
of a written or hieroglyphic language, the use of which was 
ultimately prohibited in America by the Incas. A grammar 
and lexicon of the language of the inscription is promised, 
together with the more important renderings. The present 
number merely gives two prayers to the sun.—/Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Soctety, London, December. 


The Pharaoh of the Exodus.—It should be thoroughly un- 
derstood that the Egyptian records on the one hand know 
nothing about the Israelites, and on the other that the Biblical 
references to Egyptian matters are never characteristic of any 
particular reign or epoch, until we have come to a much later 
date than that of the Exodus. It is easy enough to identify 
Tirhakah, or Necho, or Shishak, but we are entirely deficient 
in data from which to identify the Pharaohs of Abraham, 
Isaac, Joseph, or Moses. We do not even know whence the 
Biblical writers took the name or title of Pharaoh. 

The early histories of Israel and Egypt, so far as the records 
are known to us, are so absolutely independent of each other, 
and so deficient in positive synchronisms, that the date of the 
Exodus and of the Egyptian King who is connected with it, 
may be assigned to any year we fancy most consistent with 
our individual notions of Biblical chronology, without incur- 
ring the shadow of a chance of either contradiction or con- 
firmation from Egyptian history.—P. le Page Renouf, Proc. 
of Society of Biblical Archeology, December 6. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

The Cholera-Germ.—In an article in the February number of 
the Sanztarian, Julius Friedenwald discusses the attitude of 
Pettenkofer towards the germ theory, and his experiments on 
his own person with the cholera bacillus. Pettenkofer regards 
the etiology of cholera as an equation of three unknown quan- 
tities, x, y, Z: x represents the cholera bacillus, y local predis- 
position, and z individual predisposition ; and so, having neu- 
tralized his saliva, he took pure cultures of cholera bacillus 
sent from Hamburg, and continued to take his usual food. 
Diarrhoea resulted, and the stools contained cholera bacilli in 
abundant quantities. Ten days later Professor Emmerich par- 
took of a similar bacillus culture with like results. 

From these two experiments made upon the human being 
Pettenkofer draws the conclusion that the comma bacillus 
does not produce a specific poison in the intestine, which is 
the cause of cholera. But Dr. Friedenwald maintains that they 
prove quite the reverse of what was intended, and that Petten- 
kofer and Emmerich really passed through an attack of chol- 
era, modified by the fact that the cholera bacillus loses part of 
its virulence after a time in pure cultures. Pettenkofer at any 
rate secognizes that the cholera bacillus is one of the factors 
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in producing cholera, and Dr. Friedenwald remarks that Pet- 
tenkofer’s strictures on the sanitary regulations of Hamburg 
are hardly consistent with this recognition, 


GEOLOGY. 


One Glacial Epoch.—From a paper by Mr. Upham, in the 
American Naturalist for December, on the “ Accumulating 
Drumlins,” we make the following summary of the author's 
latest views on the periodicity of glacial epochs: 

In conclusion I deem it a duty to state that this reference 
of the drumlins, terminal moraines, kames, and eskers to rapid 
accumulation from previous englacial drifts during the depart- 
ure of the ice, seems to me better accordant with the view that 
the Ice-age comprised only one great epoch of glaciation, 
attended by oscillations of the ice-border, than with the alter- 
native view which supposes the ice-sheets to have been, at least 
once, and, perhaps, several times, almost entirely melted away, 
afterward being restored by recurrent glacial epochs. I believe 
the ice-sheet owed its existence to a great elevation of the 
land, and that on attaining its maximum extension and vol- 
ume, there followed a depression of the land on which it lay, 
and a consequent contraction of the area and volume of the 
ice-sheet; further, that during its retreat, the area, relieved of 
the superincumbent mass, was subject to a progressive reéleva- 
tion to its present height. For Europe, too, 1 think that 
there, as here, it is more reasonable to refer the whole of the 
glacial drift to a single glacial epoch, with moderate fluctua~ 
tions in the extent of the ice-sheets and glaciers. 


HYGIENE. 


Cholera and Sanitation.—The Deutsche Rundschau for Janu- 
ary, 1893 has an article by Chief of the Medical Staff, Dr. 
Kroeker on the cholera epidemic, in which he cites the follow- 
ing instance of the influence of strict hygienic measures, 
especially in the matter of drinking-water, in reducing the 
chances of infection. 

The Caserne of the 2d Hanseatic infantry regiment, No. 76, 
stationed at Hamburg during the epidemic, escaped without a 
single case, although their number amounted to five hundred, 
and there was cholera all around them. The soldiers were, as 
far as possible, isolated, and every precaution taken. Their 
water was drawn from two good wells, the city supply having, 
by command of the Prussian Minister of War, been used only 
for washing or fire-extinguishing since 1886. The drinking- 
water of the Caserne, too, was boiled before being used. 

This now well-known example is regarded by the German 
medical authorities as of the nature of an experiment. 


Russian Confirmation of the Cholera ‘ Water-Theory.” — 
The Cholera Conference in St. Petersburg, as might have been 
expected from the conventional lines on which it was con- 
ducted and the affectation of official secrecy with which it was 
surrounded, has not been very fruitful in new information. 
One main and important conclusion was, however, arrived at. 
This was that (like the great epidemics of cholera in this 
country, studied by Snow and Simon, and the East London 
epidemic of 1866) the ‘‘ pollution of the drinking-water was in 
almost every case the channel by which the disease was spread.” 
The cholera was shown to have followed the lines of human 
travel,and to have spread along the course of the rivers, 
affecting the systems of the Volga, the Don, the Dnieper, etc. 
This furnishes for the first time the full confirmation from 
Asiatic sources of the English “ water-theory ” of cholera, the 
application of which has been so fruitful in life-saving and in 
the prevention of the spread of cholera—Aritish Medical 
Journal, London, Fanuary 21. 

METALLURGY. 


Aluminum.—We have had our Stone Age, Copper Age, Iron 
and Steel Age, and now it looks as though we might have an 
Aluminum Age. It is true the Aluminum horizon is very low 


as yet, but if we accept as true only half of what is claimed for 
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the metal it possesses merit that entitles it to outrank iron and 
iron-products in all of the important places that iron now fills, 
and in all the important work that it now performs. In it we 
have a material with the strength of iron and a specific gravity 
but little greater than the heavier woods used in the industrial 
arts. Such advantages cannot be overestimated, nor can the 
value thereof be fully appreciated until fully and fairly demon- 
strated. Aluminum, like electricity, is a universal product. It 
is to be found everywhere on the face of the globe, and, 
like electricity, only awaits the time when it can be produced 
at a cost in conformity with the supply, to assert itself and 
It will not be 
strange if electricity and Aluminum prove to be co-workers in 


take its place in advance of all other metals. 


the evolutions and changes that are to come.—WMechanical 
News, New York, February 1. 
PHYSICS. 

Color a Matter of Molecular Volume.—<A color-changing body 
has its temperature gradually raised and its color altered in 
the order of the metachromatic scale: during this change its 
specific gravitv is decreasing, and we may assume that inversely 
its molecular volume is increasing. Hence we may correlate 
the change of color from white through the scale to black 
with increase of whatever volume, thus: white, blue, green, 
yellow, orange, red, brown, black. 

A smaller difference of molecular volume in comparable 
compounds exhibiting conformity with the laws of color here 
hypothecated is observable in several pairs of binary compounds, 
and in numerous oxids. The colored non-metallic elements 
also exhibit the same relations of color to atomic volume. 

These examples from compounds and elements comparable 
among themselves, therefore demonstrate a new law, viz., ‘Aat 
increase of absorption of light in the order of the metachromattc 
scale ts accompanted by increase of molecular and atomic volume. 
—Chemical News and Fournal of Physical Science, London, 
Fanuary 20. 


‘“‘Paranoia Politica.”—Professor Krafft-Ebing has added to 
the recent edition of his Lehréuch der gerichtlichen Psycho- 
logze a description of what he considers to be a new form of 
contagious mental disorder; or, rather, under the name of 
“paranoia politica,” he has placed many political and other 
movements which seemed to originate and depend upon some 
nervously unstable individual. 
the influence of others, or lose their mental equilibrium in 
times of great and, like Hamlet, 
impressed with the idea that the world is out of joint, and 
that they are born to set it right. They appeal to the popu- 
lace as public tribunes, leaders of plots and insurrections, or 
founders of sects or new political parties. The masses, according 
to Krafft-[- bing, remain under the spell of the eloquence of these 
men, who are usually mentally afflicted; in the end they give 
evident signs of mental exaltation, but not before they have 
instigated their fellow citizens to party conflict, war, dyna- 
mite-outrages, or political murders. We would protest against 
the too general use of the word “ paranoia” (which first 
became familiar to us English at the time of the suicide of 
Leopold II. of Bavaria), which we still continue to limit to 
certain conditions of mental disorder in which there exist 
In Germany almost every 


Such persons either act under 


excitement, become 


chronic systematized delusions. 
form of chronic insanity has been placed under tiis head. 
Krafft-Ebing would appear to consider that every movement 
of men which depends on enthusiasm rests on insanity. Some 
people seem to find it attractive to think that the great lead- 
We have all heard 

It is not neces- 


ers have been subject to nervous disorder. 
that epilepsy has been present in such men. 
sary that such men should be classified as of unsound mind. 
We have classes enough of insanity already, and we do not 
think it at all desirable or scientific to consider everything 
which is not on the dead level of respectable mediocrity as 
insanity.— Lancet, London, Fanuary 7. 
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THE TRUTH CONCERNING THE “TROJAN” ANTIO- 
UITIES AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 
ERNST BOETTICHER. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (1g pp.) in 
Nord und Sid, Breslau, December. 

HEN, in 1881, the Schliemann ‘Collection of Trojan 
W Antiquities” was opened, | inspected these ancient 
spoils from the refuse heap of Hissarlik. There were a great 
number of unglazed earthen vessels along with some gold and 
silver ones, countless spindles in clay and stone, all sorts of 
rude utensils in bronze, copper, stone, clay, and bone, idols, 
bones of the dead, and gold ornaments. The one thing funda- 
mentally new about this collection was that these insignificant 
antiquities in close contact with innumerable human bones, 
and, in part, as in the case of the gold ornaments found in 
sepulchral urns, were regarded as having unquestionably 
come from a dwelling-place and, consequently, as being articles 
of utility, and as such affording evidence of the standard of 
art in famed old Troy. But I hear some one ask, “ Are not all 
sepulchral offerings primarily articles of utility?” The answer 
is, “ No: very rarely. The greater part are mere imitations of 
such articles.” It is necessary to be acquainted with this fact, 
to appreciate my criticism of the “ Trojan ” antiquities, 

It is a mistake to suppose that the belongings of the dead 
were buried with them. Facts and the still-prevalent custom 
in Southeastern Asia teach us, that every relative and friend 
must contribute something. Allowing that the quality of 
these gifts depended to some extent on the means, liberality, 
and piety of the donors, the belief was universal that these 
gifts, however rude they were, would be reproduced for the 
deceased in perfection and beauty, consequently the gifts con- 
sisted of cheap imitations, which formed the objects of a special 
Necropolic industry. The dona vo/untas, the emblematic gift, 
sufficed. This was carried to such lengths that a potsherd or 
a piece of limestone inscribed with the opening words of a 
literary work took the place of the expensive papyrus, and for 
the food and drink offerings which were renewed several times 
a vear, the rudest representations sufficed. In Cochin China, 
to this day, the utensils are made of paper (s7mu/acra), and 
burnt on the grave. ‘* But,” it will be said, “the warriors, the 
heroes, were at least buried in their armor!” Only rarely; the 
proved weapon or armor was handed down as an heirloom. 
Even the foeman laid store on the good blade won in battle. 
The real blades continued in use, and bronze, sometimes even 
stone, or burnt clay imitations sufficed for the dead. The 
bronze swords so frequently found are of no use in actual war- 
fare. It is a mistake to suppose that bronze was worked before 
steel—an artistic mixture before the simple metal so uni- 
versally diffused. Homer tells of steel helmets, but never of 
bronze blades, and Hesiod puts steel before all things. A 
careful examination of bronze weapons will frequently afford 
evidence of their unfinished condition. Perhaps one side only 
is finished, or the holes for binding blade and heft together 
are not drilled, but merely indicated by across. These evi- 
dences of incompleteness so commonly associated with funer- 
eal remains demonstrate that they were not made for use. 
This, then, is the explanation of oil cans with solid spouts, 
sieves with a few holes drilled in them, knives without handles, 
or blades of burnt clay. As a matter of fact, our museums 
contain clay knives, axes, hammers, borers, nails, etc., from 
the burial places of Europe and Asia, not in isolated specimens, 
but in hundreds, showing that they were products of a special 
industry. I have seen numbers of them in all the chief muse- 
ums of Europe, precise copies of their metal prototypes, and 
showing no sign of having been used for any purpose, and 
being in fact perfectly useless. When we see the marks of the 
steel implement on the stone imitations, it is perfectly safe to 
conclude that the latter were not intended for use. There is 
no evidence of the existence of a stone age in Egvpt or Baby- 
lonia, and inso far as we are guided by known facts we are jus- 
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tified only in saying that, for the last seven thousand years, 
highly cultivated people and savages have existed contempo- 
raneously, just as they do to-day, and that the latter have 
helped themselves out with stone implements even when famil- 
iar with the use of metals, as African negroes to-day forge iron 
with stone hammers on stone anvils, and as stone knives were 
used by the old Jews for circumcision, and by the old Greeks 
for disemboweling for embalming purposes. 

In ceramics, too, it is only exceptional to find glazed pottery 
in graves, although glazed pottery is found in dwelling-places 
of the same age. These unglazed, porous vessels were useless 
for the purposes to which glazed vessels of similar forms were 
applied, and afford another instance in favor of the conclusion 
that these unglazed vessels were only emblematic. Moreover, 
my experiments show that not only were the vessels unfitted 
for holding water on account of their porosity, but the cooking- 
pots made of this material can never be cleaned and in a short 
time would stink so that a dog would not eat out of them. 

Now, accepting the possibility that these remains from the 
Hissarlik tumulus were really Trojan, it is much to be regretted 
that precisely the man who accepted Homer's glowing picture 
of Troy literally, with such passionate enthusiasm, should have 
been misled by a false theory to regard the rude articles of 
Hissarlik as representative of the real state of culture, while, 
properly understood, they are only indicative of it. And they 
do most assuredly indicate a very high state of culture, afford- 
ing, as they do, evidences that they were produced by a people 
among whom art had reached a high state of development. 
Look, for example, at the great vessels, the so-called Jithot, 
the only good, perfectly burnt, vessels in the whole collection. 
Some of these are over eight feet high, and their production 
involves such perfect technical skill that our best ceramists say 
it would be a work of great difficulty to reproduce them so 
perfect in form and so uniformly fired throughout. The gilded 
copper and bronze vessels, too, are fire-gilded, and the work- 
manship, together with the variety of tints imparted to the 
gold, prove clearly enough that the goldsmiths had great tech- 
nical skill, while refoussé zntag/io and enameling are seen to 
be familiar arts ; then the fact that these rare products of art 
are rudely duplicated in innumerable samples in clay is another 
proof of the distinction between the articles in use among the 
living and the szmu/acra of the sepulchre. 

There remains now only one more conclusion of the learned 
to dispose of in respect of this find, that is that the Hissarlik 
mound is the site of a fortified city or camp. On this point I 
will rest on the authority of the distinguished military engineer, 
General Schroeder, who thus concludes his summary of the 
evidences: “If the distinguished archzologists reject the 
theory that this is the site of a fire-Necropolis, the military 
engineer, unskilled in archzology, has nothing to reply; but 
when they ascribe to it the character of a fortification, the 
engineer has simply to say that the conclusion is based on 
fantasy and not on the simple facts.” 





MEDICAL DIAPHANOSCOPY, 
Doctor A. CARTAZ. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicgst from a Paper in 
La Nature, Paris, December. 

ONE OF the most novel purposes to which electricity has been 
applied is the diagnosis of certain maladies by illumination 
of the affected parts or organs. 

HE most curious experiment in this direction, and one 
T which in fact has become a matter of everyday practice, 
is the illuminating of the maxillary sinus, showing the condition 
of the mouth and the cavities behind it. Heryng, of Warsaw, 
has perfected a process, invented by Toltolini, of Breslau, 
which is now in common use with specialists, 

lf you introduce into the mouth an electrical lamp of aver- 
age intensity, you see, through the transparent skin, the 
cheeks, the lips, the back of the nose, the eye lighted up with 
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marvelous clearness. The whole face is illuminated like the 
hand held before a lighted candle. Of course, the experiment 
must be made in a dark room. By this illumination in the 
mouth you can detect, through defects in the transmission of 
light on certain points, lesions difficult to discover by the eye 
alone or by manual explorations. 

In trying to extend the application of this system, Mr. 
Heryng has endeavored to illuminate the stomach, A physi- 
cian of the United States, Dr. Einhorn, conceived the same 
idea, and has realized it under conditions nearly identical. 
He has given to this process of diagnosis the elegant name of 
Gastrodiaphany. 

The instrument of Heryng consists of an elastic cesophagean 
probang, having at its extremity a little Edison lamp with a 
luminous intensity of four candles. The electrical probang 
contains two threads connecting the lamp with the source of 
the electricity, and two tubes, allowing the passage of a current 
of water, to prevent the surrounding parts being heated, The 
intention is not to see into the interior of the stomach, but 
simply to study the modifications presented by the transpar- 
ency of its walls. 

The Gastrodiaphanoscope ts introduced into the stomach in 
the same way as the probang for washing. The upper wall of 
the stomach is then shown clearly. In looking at this wall, 
you see, when the lamp is burning, the outlines of the stomach 
in the form of an oval line, bright red, on a base of a deep 
gray-red. When the lamp is at the centre of the stomach, 
you can distinguish the lower, lateral, and upper limits of the 
organ, and can outline the shape with precision. When the 
lamp is placed near the upper orifice of the stomach, you can 
see the cul-de-sac, called the fundus cardiacus, forming a 
bright-red band, elongated, of the breadth of two fingers, In 
case of an enlargement of the stomach you can see the limits 
of t'.e lower part descend, as far as the pudic symphysis, as is 
the case in certain maladies. 

The experiment is very simple, apart from the introduction 
of the apparatus, which, however, is not more painful, or more 
complicated than the insertion of the tube employed to wash 
the stomach. 











RELIGIOUS. 





CIVIC CHRISTIANITY. 


HE Reverend Edwin Hey! Delk, of Hagerstown, Md., in a 

paper under the above title in the Lutheran Quarterly 

for January, asserts that a nation’s religion is the chief fact 

with regard to it, meaning by religion the things that a man 

really believes, trusts, and ac¢s upon. “ Civic Christianity” he 
regards but a paraphrase of home missions. He says: 


“ The phrase Church and State, upon the lips of an American, 
smacks of European absolutism or absolute mediaeval encyclicals; 
but translated into the words Christ and country, the heart of our 
problem is revealed. . . . 

“Would you look upon a nation almost robbed of the 
faith which is born of Theistic belief? Look, then, at con- 
temporary France! Gambetta, unable to distinguish between 
Christianity and Ultramontanism, between a _ monarchical 
Catholicism and Christly liberty, cried far and near—* Down 
with Clericalism, down with Clericalism.’ Christianity unfortu- 
nately had no representative save the Church, and the Church 
unfortunately had forsaken the simplicity of Christ. Here and 
there were noble exceptions. When ‘Clericalism’ went down, 
France went down with it. Yea, France had already lost her 
religion, and the Prussian victories of Sedan and Metz. the Com- 
mune, and the bloody train of anarchism were the fruits of her 
infidelity. ‘No God, no State, no marriage tie ’"—was the watch- 
word! . . . Thank God, a new light is breaking over France. 
Her noblest sons have learned that there can be no true national 
glory, no brotherhood without Fatherhood. 

“To-day the profoundest philosophy and the richest literature 
unite with Christianity in her theistic teachings. What science 
calls force, and philosophy the absolute, Christianity looking still 
deeper calls Father. ‘Remember,’ says Le Conte, in his ‘ Evo- 
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lution and Christianity,’ ‘that the forces of nature are naught 
else than different forms of the one omnipresent divine energy.’ 
The ‘ Synthetic Philosophy’s’ best representative in our own land 
writes, in ‘The Idea of God": ‘The everlasting source of phe- 
nomena is none other than the infinite power that makes for 
righteousness,’ Tennyson sings of 
‘© * One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves,’ 


“*In Him we live, and move, and have our being,’ sings Paul, 
and Browning answers back after centuries of trial— 
‘** Grow old along with me 

The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was mde ; 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all nor he afraid.’ 


“Martineau has most truly said‘ Were not our humanity itself 
an Emanuel, there could be no Christ to bear the name.’ It is 
‘God in us’ that gives * the hope of glory.’”’ 


The reverend author maintains that national life must be 
founded on and controlled by religion, and that without the 
control of religion it must endin anarchy; that it must have a 
conscience and recognize a “ higher law.” 

As to the domestic mission work of the Church at the pres- 
ent day, in its exemplification of the essential truths of that 
Gospel which He gave to His disciples, our author finds three 
phases which need special emphasis. First, a clear and bold 
declaration of the majesty awd eternity of law. Second, the 
arousement and satisfaction of holy aspirations, Third, the 
realization of Christian codperation and brotherhood, Of the 
first of these he says: 


* Our age is drunk with liberty. The word law, to the average 
man, falls upon his ear like the sullen roar of the angered ocean. 
And yet beneath and above all this delirium of freedom, 

science, and jurisprudence, ethics and sociology, have been telling as 
never before the tale of the reign of lav. . . . Weare enswathed in 
a universe of irrevocable law. And this should bring us peace, 
not pain. All order in stellar space as well as in harvest-field, in 
municipal life as well as in physics, is conditioned by law. . : 
All frogress*in nature, in art, in manufactures, in social ameliora- 
tion, in individual morality, has its basis inlaw. . . . Itis the 
eternal laws of social duty that need thundering emphasis to-day.” 


Of the second phase he says: 


“This age, as did the first, aspires, not to God-likeness, but to 
God-equality. It echoes the spirit of the Miltonic Satan— Better 
to reign in hell than serve in heaven.’ It is not by crush- 
ing out faults, but by arousing aspirations and love that men are 
made like unto God, The streams of divine life come 
pouring through science, through art, through civic justice, through 
domestic love, as well as through the technical sacrament and 
inspired Word. Why quarrel with the Union Seminary Professor's 
declaration that through Reason, Church, and Bible God finds 
man? It may grate against the conception of some of our Protest- 
ant dogmaticians, but the facts of life and Paul’s own words lend 
strong support to the defendant’s position. . . . The true 
genius of Lutheranism lies in this, that her universal priesthood is 
but the ecclesiastical expression of the heart to heart communion 
between God and every man who calls Him Father.” 


In discussing the third phase he says: 


“ The Church should be the centre of social redemption. . . . 
The impending paganism overshadowing our land can be driven 
back only by combined effort. We profess to believe in 
a holy Catholic Church. The shameful waste of home-mission 
funds engendered by denominational zeal must stop. In a neigh- 
boring village of one thousand people there are ten dwarfed 
churches, ten rival sects, ten starving ministers, ten types of Chris- 
tianity, and the business sense of every thoughtful man condemns 
such littleness. A so-called Christian denomination which puts 
another struggling church amid a half-dozen other struggling 
churches must be branded as an intruder. I know of many vil- 
lages where the best work a missionary could do would be to burn 
rather than to build a church. Are we ready to codperate with 
other divisions of the Church in husbanding the resources of 
Christendom, thinking first of Christ’s kingdom, and ‘hen of 
denominational prestige? Let us be the first in the field to offer 
this challenge in denominational codperation. This advance, like 
the other grand conquests of Christian brotherhood, will come 
only as we are ruled by the law of love.” 
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WHY DO MEN REMAIN CHRISTIANS? 


HE Reverend T. W. Fowle, in Zhe Contemporary Review 
T for January, answers this question by describing the 
“ ultimate reasons which impel different sets of men, equal upon 
the whole in moral excellence and intellectual power, to accept 
or reject the Christian Revelation.” The actual question turns 
upon the historical Christ. The writer insists upon a separa- 
tion between the arguments employed and the motives which 
determine the position of the opposing parties, and declares 
that “the causes which determine men’s beliefs at any given 
time are partly those of circumstances—, ¢é., historical events 
and movements, which belong to the domain of historical 
science, partly those of nature—z. ¢., the original constitution 
of the human mind, which belongs to philosophy.” 


“In the case before us the recent discovery of Evolution is the 
chief historical event, and the certainty that the human mind is an 
outcome of the evolutionary process is the chief fact of nature 
with which we have to do. But first we must ask, as the combat- 
ants too rarely do, what we mean by the Christian religion. And 
this we answer, as is surely best, in the words of its Founder: 
‘God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son that 
whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal 
(spiritual) life." Those who believe that this is true are Chris- 
tians ; those who disbelieve it I will venture to call Rationalists— 
not by way of disparagement, but simply because the word 
describes the state of mind which examines the facts of the Uni- 
verse in the light of science, and comes to a conclusion adverse to 
the Christian claims.” 


The writer then declares that there is no necessary antag- 
onism between Rationalism and a belief that nature shows 
traces Of a rational source of things, such as Deism accepts 
and teaches. And, secondly, that Rationalism is not con- 
strained to take an adverse position to the belief that the 
Author of nature is a moral Being to Whom the word 
“ Righteous " can be applied. “ 1t merely points out that abso- 
lute proof is impossible.” As bearing upon the great question, 
offered as the crucial test, the writer says: 


“Is this righteous Being, supposing Him to exist, a Being of 
Whom it can be said that He loves the world, especially with the 
Christian addition that He so loves it as to have wrought a trans- 
cendent act of mercy and power on its behalf? In an instant the 
whole scene is transformed into one of active and angry antag- 
onism. Is it possible to state a reason for this in some short, 
decisive phrase which shall place us at the centre of the problem 
and enable us to see what direction the solution will take, even if 
we cannot all at once work it out? Let us try. Rationalism, 
being deeply offended by the proclamation of the love of God 
without evidence, answers curtly that Jesus Christ was too good 
a man to be the son or representative of any being that reason 
can find traces of in a world which ex Aypfothesd he must have 
created. . . . The human heart may confess, indeed, to the 
existence of an instinctive craving after Divine love, to which, 
however, no response that reason can approve has yet been given, 
and so may come to resent the Christian solution of the problem 
as a slight upon its wounded affections. 

“ So long as fidelity to convictions, in spite of pleasant induce- 
ments to the contrary, is held in honor among men, so long ought 
Rationalism of this kind to be accounted honorable, and not 
stigmatized as positively wicked by those who dissent most strongly 
from it.” 


The author then presents Idealism as the oposite of Rational- 
ism, “a positive to the negative pole.” Having traced the way 
up to the question, “ Why do men remain Christians?” by the 
“stream Rationalism,” he leaves it by the “streamlet Ideal- 
ism.” Defining Idealism as an ‘‘innate tendency of the dis- 
position of man” to break away from the “thraldom of fact 
and law,” as that which “denies the sufficiency of reason to 
deal with all the facts of life and humanity, and claims reality 
for what is incapable of proof,” he adds: 


“And so by a strict natural order and necessity we arrive at 
religion, which may be defined as Idealism in its search after 
some justification for its own existence, finding what it wants 
ready fashioned to its hands, completely answering its expecta- 
tions, in the Christian religion, or, more correctly, in the person of 
Jesus Christ.” 
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Making note of the fact that in the field of warfare Christian 
advocacy has made many mistakes, and not infrequently been 
worsted in the encounter, he goes on to demonstrate that 


“ The real effective method of defense, philosophical rather than 
scientific, is to show that Jesus Christ in so treating the world as 
to make the essence of His religion—God so loved the world— 
irresistible to the spirit of Idealism, which is itself a product of 
nature, and a result of Evolution.” 


Our author then cites the life, works, and words of Christ to 
show that he performed the task of “ idealizing nature and life 
completely and to perfection,” and that in this task he stands 
quite alone, for . 


“It is (among other things) precisely this unique power of Ideal- 
ization which places Jesus Christ out of reach of comparison with 
other masters—for instance, Buddha and Mahomet. 

“ The true policy, then, of Christian Advocacy is not to limit 
the sphere of positive law, or to interfere in the least degree with 
its operations, but simply to rise above it, and to insist on ideal- 
izing Nature, in spite of it, by viewing all creation in the light of 
the love of God, exhibited and borne witness to in the life of 
Christ.” 





HAPPINESS IN HELL: A REPLY. 
THE REVEREND FATHER CLARKE, S.]. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (10 pp.) in 
Nineteenth Century, London, Fanuary. 


HE general reception given to Professor Mivart’s articie* 
shows that the subject with which he deals is one of no 
small importance. It contains a great deal that is true, and that 
is put with great force and clearness. But there are certain pas- 
sages in it to which all the rest is subordinated. They may be 
summed up in the three following propositions, which I quote 
almost verbatim : 

1. The condition of the damned in Hell is one of evolution 
and gradual amelioration. Many of the Fathers held that a 
mitigation of their sufferings is vouchsafed to them from time 
to time, and theologians of weight recognize this tenable 
opinion. 

2. The damned find in Hell a certain harmony with their 
own mental condition, and, as it were, hug their chains, 
esteeming as preferable those lower activities and desires 
which had been their choice and solace here on Earth. 

3. For all, the lost existence is better than non-existence, and 
St. Augustine distinctly affirms that they prefer their existence 
as damned souls to non-existence. 

First, as regards Professor Mivart’s authorities, ] have to 
observe that the opinion of an individual, or of a small number 
of individuals, among the Saints and theologians in past ages, 
is not enough to make that opinion a tenable one at the 
present time, There is scarcely a single Father of the Church 
in whose writings may not be found some false opinion. There 
is not a theologian of whom we can say that he does not err 
on any point. Hence, if all Professor Mivart’s authorities laid 
down what he represents them as asserting, he would, thereby, 
prove nothing except that certain mistaken opinions, long 
since discarded, were held as true or probable by a few theolo- 
gians. 

Professor Mivart has been guilty not only of the old “ Fal- 
lacy of authorities,” but of a far worse fallacy—more dangerous, 
too, because more difficult to detect—I mean the “ Fallacy of 
quotations,” which consists in alleging passages from well- 
known authors as proving some disputed point, when they do 
not prove it at all, but something resembling it as far as words 
go, though quite different from it in reality. I am sorry to say 
that, in the quotations given by Professor Mivart which I] have 
been able to verify, I find this to be the case in almost every 
instance. 

Of the two passages quoted from Augustine, the former does 
not, and cannot, mean what it is quoted to prove, and the 


*Vide THE LITERARY DiGgst, Vol. VI., No. 9, p. 237. 
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other gives a very doubtful consent to the concession that is 
made to the opponents of the eternal duration of Hell. 

The passage in St. John Chrysostom is from the third of his 
Homilies on the Epistle to the Philippians. Now, as far as | 
can pick out the drift of a passage, which is to be judged rather 
by the rules of rhetoric than by the standard which we should 
employ in a dogmatic treatise, St. John Chrysostom is urging 
his hearers to pray only for those rich Christians who might 
have purchased in this life, by a good use of their riches, the 
forgiveness of their sins, and, having failed to do so, are expia- 
ting them in purgatory. He distinctly excludes even catechu- 
mens, and, much more, all pagans and non-Christians. To 
quote a passage open to dispute is no very persuasive mode of 
argument, 

The Hymn of Prudentius is correctly quoted, but an argu- 
ment from poetry is never a very reliable one. But, even if we 
take the testimony of the poet as a statement of dogmatic 
opinion, we shall not find that he takes us very far in the 
direction of Professor Mivart’s theory. His statement is that, 
for the single night when our Lord rose from the dead, the lost 
had some sort of repose. 

Professor Mivart says: “ The learned Petavius boldly affirms 
that this opinion, which has been entertained by the Fathers 
of the Church, is not to be lightly treated.” What does 
Petavius say? His words are these: ‘‘ The opinion (of a 
respite allowed for a time to the lost) is not to be lightly 
brushed aside (¢xf/odenda) as an absurdity, though it is opposed 
to the general agreement (aliena a communi sensu) of Catholics 
of the present day.” 

Here I must make two remarks that are of importance. The 
one is that in all the authorities quoted there is no trace 
whatever of the “gradual amelioration” and the “ process of 
evolution” which Professor Mivart would have us believe goes 
on in Hell. The other point to be insisted on is that the fact 
that the Church has never condemned an opinion does not 
prove that it is a tenable one. 

I now come to another doctrine of Professor Mivart’s, which 
is one of the most mischievous and unfounded of all. He 
asserts that it is the teaching of St. Augustine that the 
damned existence is preferable to non-existence, and that this 
is the lesson taught by Catholic theologians. We fear we 
must charge Professor Mivart with a third fallacy, viz., the 
“Fallacy of references,” which consists in making a statement 
in the text about the opinions of some author, and giving 
references which are supposed to support the doctrine attrib- 
uted to him, whereas they do nothing of the sort. Ofthe two 
passages quoted from St. Augustine, there is of a single word 
about the lost. To assert, as Professor Mivart does on St. 
Augustine’s authority, that the existence of the very worst of 
men is felt by him to be preferable to non-existence, and to 
infer from this that his suffering is less than the sufferings of 
a man on Earth, is to build a statement which is untrue, on a 
supposed foundation which does not exist at all. 

I do not pretend to have done more than deal with the 
statements in Professor Mivart’s article which seem to me 
most obviously out of harmony with the Church’s teaching, 
and, therefore, most dangerous in their effects on the souls of 
men. I do not say, that Professor Mivart denies the faith, and 
I would not be so presumptuous as to take upon myself to 
attach any theological censure to his statements. But I do 
not hesitate to say that they seem to me at variance with the 
teaching of the Church, and calculated to do immeasurable 
mischief to the souls of men. 





The Fire of Hell.—Anent the recent discussion raised by Pro- 
fessor Mivart, regarding the true nature of hell-fire it may be 
of interest to recall an answer of the S. Poenitentiaria ina 
case published in 7 dvin Salvatore under date May 27, 1890. 

A parish priest of Mantua (Italy) proposed the following 
question as a casus consctentia@: A penitent had expressed it 
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as his conviction that the “ fire’ of hell spoken of in the sacred 
writings had not a literal but a me/aphorical sense, and meant 
something extremely painful. Could sucha person be absolved 
in consideration of the fact that similar views are openly 
expressed by others in his own locality ? 

The answer of the S. Poenitentiaria (April 30, 1890) was: 
Sacra Poenttentiaria ad praemissa réspondit: ** Hujusmodt 
poenttentes diligenter instruendos esse, et pertinaces non esse 
absolvendos.”—American Ecclesiastical Review, New York, Feb- 
ruary. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
TURKESTAN. 
DINGELSTAEDT. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest trom a Paper (25 pp.) in 
Vestnik Europy, St. Petersburg, December. 
HIS vast region of Central Asia, bordered on the north by 
Siberia, on the south by Persia, Afghanistan, and several 
other Hill States, whence it is only a stone’s-throw to India, 
that is, if you are an expert in stone-throwing, has been for 
many years in the hands of Russia. The Governor is the 
Grand-Duke Nicolai Constantinowitsch, whose princely resi- 
dence is in Taschkend, the capital of Turkestan, a city of 
about 90,000 inhabitants. 

This territory, claimed, as stated, by the Russians, amounts to 
about 104,000,000 square dectatin; 1,000,000 is cultivated, 
1,000,000 belongs to the Nomad-Kirghis, and the other 102,- 
000,000 are barren tracts of sand—dry, flying, shifting sand,— 
and saline morasses. One of these desert tracts bears the 
gruesome name of “ Famine steppe.” But the region, in 
spite of deserts, steppes, and brackish waters, is not bare of 
natural charms, especially where rivers and fountain-springs 
pervade the landscape. 

For at least sixteen years or more the Russians have been 
advancing here. The colonists prosper, thanks to the privileges 
offered to them by their Government. Each family settling 
here receives ten or twenty deczatin of land, on condition that 
they cultivate and build. One hundred houses make up a 
village. Each village has to establish a school and a church. 
For the first ten years they are free from military service. No 
taverns are allowed in the villages, to which fact is due much 
of their prosperity. But when they go to town, they must 
buy a /zf¢/e bottle of “ wodki,” for total abstinence would be 
impossible for a Russian. 

They are very thrifty. They raise oats and wheat to a large 
extent. To eat white bread is a luxury in itself for the Rus- 
sian, who usually lives on black bread, and even worse food. 
Their houses are built of clay and wood, roofed with straw, 
shaded by trees, and surrounded with gardens. Here you will 
always see the favored sunflower, out of the seed of which they 
make oil, which is of much use to them during Lent. For the 
people do really keep Lent most strictly. 

The women are here, as in their own country, good house- 
wives; they spin and weave flax and wool, and do almost al! 
work with their never-tiring hands. In the larger establish- 
ments one sees here and there sewing-machines. 

The picture a Russian official gives us of these colonies is 
most attractive. Anyone who has lived among the Russian 
people knows that they are of as noble character as any people 
on the globe—of course, if they are not tipsy. They are willing 
to work, and eager in commercial life. They are, indeed, born 
merchants. They are strict in their religious observances, and, 
being rather superstitious than pious, they fear that a neglect 
of these would prejudice their material welfare. The Russian 
is, indeed, a religious man. His daily routine of life is ruled by 
religion ; he will never leave his cottage or enter it without 
crossing himself before the picture of his patron saint, hanging 
in acorner of the room. He will never sit down for his meals 
without having made these crosses. Fae!) work is begun with 
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prayer. For each success he first thanks God. * Slawa Bogu”’ 
—thanks to God—is an everyday ejaculation, That is the plain 
idealism of the Russian peasant, and, therefore, they may well 
call their country “ Holy Russia.” 

They are gay and sociable, fond of singing, dancing, crack- 
ing jokes, and teasing one another to the utmost. Finding all 
the resources of contentment in themselves, they do not regret 
their old country. On the shores of the Asiatic Sir-and Amu- 
Darya they dance as merrily as by the waters of their father- 
land. 

True to their traditions they have established schools and 
churches, which the Government provides with priests and 
teachers. 

There is but one village, at the utmost limits of this district, 
where the people feel lonely and discontented. Living far 
away from all communication, they cannot sell their superflu- 
ous products, and consequently do not raise more than for 
their own consumption, 

Even in this remote country there has been found a colony 
of Mennonites, a religious sect that, about a century ago, fled 
from Prussia, in order to escape military service. These first 
found a home in Russia, but when this Government made also 
military service compulsory, they emigrated to this country or 
to Asia. They are a quiet, prosperous, industrious people, 
living according to their plain, religious dogmas. But the Rus- 
sians do not sympathize with such serious, demure people; 
they agree better with the Kirgises, the aborigines of Turkestan, 
a nomadic tribe, who of all things love best and first their 
cattle. They, with their beloved beasts, move from place to 
place, and never own real estate; they live in tents or shelters 
of clay. The Russian settlers live on friendly terms with these 
Barbarians and exchange little services with them. 

The chief plagues of these colonies, apart from the cold 
winter and the wolves, are the Kirgis horse-thieves, and the 
sparrows; to get rid of these birds is the children’s special, 
and 1 do not doubt most delightful, business. But they are 
not very successful in their little wars against their winged 
enemies. 

The Russian Government fully and firmly believes in the 
future development of this country. When science shall suc- 
ceed in converting salt waters into sweet ones, sands into fer- 
tile plains and morasses into lovely gardens, then this vast 
territory will nourish millions of people, and culture will flow 
into this country !—this Turkestan that was perhaps inhabited 
by the Aryans, the most cultivated prehistoric race! 


BABYLONIAN MYTHOLOGY, 
(GEORG STEINDORFF. 

Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (14 pp.) in 
Westermann's Monats-Hefte, Braunschweig, Fanuary. 
THE CITIES OF THE DEAD. 

HREE thousand years before the historical period, in the 
days when Egypt had reached the pinnacle of her civili- 
zation, the valleys of the twin streams, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, were also the seat of a flourishing culture. Only one 
memorial of its architecture has been unearthed, and for this 
we are indebted to the labors of Ernest von Carzec, the French 
Consul at Basra. It is that of an old palace, on thesite of the 
present Tello, midway between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Approximately to the same age as this palace-ruins, must 
be ascribed the two Necropolises discovered in 1886-87 by 
Mr. Simon, under the direction of Dr. Moritz and architect 
Koldewey, in South Babylon. The find consisted simply of 
earthen vessels, flint knives, and bones; nevertheless, it is a 
very important contribution to our knowledge of the Baby- 
lonians; for it solves the question of how the Babylonians and 
Assyrians disposed of their dead. We now know that they 
did not embalm their bodies, but that they had consecrated 
Spots where they burnt them with reeds and asphalt. Both 
cities of the dead, Surgul and El Hibba, are large crematories. 
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Here the dead were laid on soft, smooth beds of mud drawn 
from the neighboring swamp. Around them various gifts were 
arranged, especially ornaments and vessels, and the whole 
covered with a second layer of mud; reeds and asphalt were 
then piled on the top, and the whole was soon a volume of 
flame which penetrated to the body and consumed it. The 
ashes were then collected in an earthen vessel, deposited in 
the same place, and near by were placed other vessels containing 
food and drink to still the cravings of hunger and thirst. 
In the Necropolis of El Hibba there are numerous streets with 
small houses, evidently built as the resting-places of whole 
families. Here, too, the ashes were collected in earthen ves- 
sels; each room contained a large earthen pot for provisions, 
let into the ground, and pipe-wells provided a permanent sup- 
ply of water. Like other races of antiquity the Babylonians 
were firm believers in a life beyond the grave, and never 
doubted that, although the body might be burned, the dead 
continued to live in another state with the same desires and 
appetites as here; and that bread and water were necessary to 
save them from eternal death. The man, in the life beyond, 
needed his arms, the woman her trinkets, and the child her 
doll; and all these the pious survivors religiously furnished. 
Like the Egyptians, the Babylonians had probably no clear 
idea of the conditions of life in that mysterious land from 
which no traveler returns, but their poets strove to depict it, 
and as their conceptions are of universal human interest we 
append one. 


THE GODDESS ISTAR’S (ASTARTE) JOURNEY INTO HELL, 
To the land from which there is no returning, to the distant 
land, the realm of corruption, the desires of Istar, the Moon-god’s 
daughter, went forth. The Moon-god’s daughter yearned for the 
House of Darkness, the dwelling-place of the God Irkalla, the 
house which has one door of ingress, but none of exit; the house 
reached by a road which has no print of returning footstep-, the 
house whose inhabitants dwell in darkness, and whose food and 
sustenance are dust and filth; where the spirits flit about like 
birds, and door and gratings are covered with eternal dust. 
‘When Istar reached the gateway of the land from which no 
traveler returns, she called aloud, ‘ Janitor, open thy door! Open 
thy door, for I will enter. Wilt thou not? then will I wrest the 
coor from its hinges, dash the framework to splinters and awaken 
the dead, that they will eat and drink and consort with the living.’ 
Terrified by these threats the janitor hastened to the oddess of 
the Under-world, Allatu, to report what had occuned. When 
Allatu heard, she paled like a plucked flower, and trembled like 
a reed. For she realized what evil would befall the earth if Istar, 
the goddess of love and fruitfulness, should turn her back upon it 
for ever. She wept for the men who would forsake their wives, 
for the wives who would turn away from the side of their hus- 
bands, and for the children who would fade befere their time. 
Nevertheless, she ordered the janitor to open the door, and to 
treat the new-comer ‘ according to ancient ard estabiished custom.’ 
Away went the porter and opened the door. ‘ Step in, mistress, 
and may the Under-world shout and the palaces of the Under- 
world rejoice in thy coming.’ Then Istar entered the 
Kingdom of Hades, but ere she could arrive ‘in the land 
from which there is no returning,’ there were seven portals 
through which she must pass. The janitor, having led her past 
the first portal, took the crown from her head. ‘ Janitor, why hast 
thou wrested the crown from my head?’ ‘Pass on, mistress, for 
such are the commands of the queen of the country.’ At each 
successive door the janitor took from her some article of adorn- 
ment and apparel. Each time Istar asked him why he did so, 
and each time he gave the like answer: ‘ Such are the orders of 
the queen of the country.’ Quite naked was Istar when she at 
length passed the seventh door and entered the real Hades, where 
Allatu met her with angry mien, and smote her with various dis- 
eases for her insolence, and drove her into eternal banishment. 
Then the news spread that while Love lingered in Hell, the well- 
springs of life on earth were dried up; and the heavenly gods 
themselves decided to bring her back. The god of wisdom, Ea, 
sent an ambassador to the Under-world and commanded Allatu 
in the name of the great gods to deliver Istarup tohim. And 
actually Allatu fulfilled the otherwise impossible command. She 
ordered her servant to burst the dungeon in which Istar was con- 
fined, to ‘ pour over her the water of life, and let her depart from 
my kingdom.’ Her commands were obeyed, and the servant 
guided her back through the seven portals to the realm of the 
living, rehabilitating her at each door in the adornment and apparel 
of which he had there bereft her,”” Here the legend ends. 
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Books. 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Arthur Mac Donald. With an Introduction 
by Dr. Cesare Lombroso. 12mo, 416 pp. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. 1893. 








4 Sasa every psychological phenomenon has its physiological basis 

has long been an axiom of modern science, but the theory that 
vicious and criminal tendencies are ascribavie to inherited physiologi- 
cal defects is only now fighting its way into general recognition. 
Professor Lombroso is the leader of the new school, and is well known 
for his insistence on a criminal type, recognizable by numerous phys- 
ical characteristics, not deducible as such on physio-psychological 
grounds, but arrived at bv a comparative study of tne percentage of 
special abnormal physical defects among the criminal classes, and the 
general population. 

Mac Donald’s views as here enunciated are more hopeful and less 
decided. He presents the views of Lombroso and kindred writers 
without comment, and it appears to be rather incidentally than con- 
sciously that he antagonizes them by the expression of his own views. 
He says: 

Criminal phenomena and the manifestations of insanity bring nothing new ; 
they are nothing further than distorted or diseased manifestations of mental 
activities, which by themselves are present in every man; but in some they 
develop in one or the other direction. No one is sure that his mental soundness 
cannot be endangered through outer or inner troubles, or that he can escape incli- 
nations which might lead to crime. 

The foregoing is in radical contradistinction to the teachings of 
Lombroso. It allies crime to insanity, that is, it treats it as a patho- 
logical condition, whereas Lombroso treats it as akin to idiocy, that 
is, as due to constitutional defect. Our author hardly ventures to 
frame a theory of crime, or to segregate ‘‘ types” to be distinguished 
as criminal classes on physiological grounds; he finds the evidences 
of criminality too widespread. In his chapter on The Evolution of 
Crime, he says: 

Looking at man from a scientific point of view he exceeds ail others in crimin- 
ality; he kills not only hisown species, which the animals rarely do, but beings 
of all other species, with impunity ; those which it is not an advantage to kill he 
subjects to slavery. . At present the bloody idea of war still remains in the 
whole human race. Modern Europe, where the highest civilization exists, has at 
least 12,000,000 men trained for war. . . . But it is said that war has the 
advantage of purging the race. To accomplish this, however, cholera is much 
more preferable, for the lower strata are preéminently the sufferers, while in war 
much of the best blood of a nation is sacrificed. The savage instinct of murder is 
still deeply rooted. War, from the natural history point of view, is universal 
murder, an extension and development of universal homicide. 

Part I. of the work is devoted almost exclusively to the citation of 
Lombroso and others for the physical and psychological side of the 
criminal, his intelligence, effect of criminal association, criminal con- 
tagion, etc. Part II., falling under the head of Special Criminology, is 
devoted to individual and typical cases personally studied by the 
author in penal and reformatory institutions of America, and, as he 
says, the ‘‘ type” has been considered from the psychological rather 
than the physical side. ‘The writer’s own views, as far as they are 
indicated, are evidently in sympathy with those who regard crime as 
in a great measure the result of a neglected education, and as such 
amenable to wholsome influences. ‘‘ All men,” he says, ‘‘ no matter 
how old in crime, can at least be improved and benefited.” 

As to his general conclusions, he says: 

Education, in the narrow sense of mere intellectual instruction, is not sufficient 
to reform children who spend one-fourth of the day in school, and three-fourths 
on the street, or with criminal, drunken, or idle parents. There are reform 
schools, but they make no provision for little children, Nota few of the inmates 
of reformatories come there practically incorrigible, and the testimony of prison 
wardens is that some of the most hopeless prisoners are graduates of reform 


schools. The fault is not in the reform schools, but in allowing children to live 
the first years of their life in surroundings that almost predestine to crime. 
Reformatories are expected to erase the indelible criminal impressions made upon 
children from birth, or before, till the age of six. Instead of deserving criticism, 
the wonder is that reformatories do as much as they do. 

The criminally inclined are especially weak in moral impulse, and below the 
average in intellect and physique. The education of the will is the main factor, 
but the training of the intellect and sentiments are necessary tothisend. The 
remedy, therefore, for crime must be general, gradual, and constant. There is 
no specific. Every reformatory is a school in which emphasis is laid on moral and 
industrial habits, which in the young become, as it were,a part of their nervous 
organization. This is shown by the Lact that moral individuals, when hypnotized, 
unconsciously resist evil suggestions. . The best prisons of the future will 
be mere meee | prisons and the main features of reform will be the inculcation 
of good mental, moral, physical, and industrial habits ; in other words, education. 


The Bibliography of Crime, arranged according to languages, covers 
130 pages, and constitutes a valuable chapter of reference for students 
of Criminology. 
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BRUCHSTUCKE DES EVANGELIUMS UND DER APOK. 
ALYPSE DES PETRUS. Von Adolf Harnack. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs. 1893. 
(The author of this work, the occupant of the chair of Neander in the Berlin 
University, is, since the death of the venerable Professor Delitzsch, of Leipzig, 
without any doubt the most famous and influential theological teacher in Ger- 
many. Although the son of the late conservative and even confessional Professor 
Theodosius Harnack, of Dorpat, he is the leading representative of advanced, but 


not extreme radical, criticism in the Fatherland. Just at present he is the cyno- 


sure of all eyes, as he is the protagonist of the liberal clans in the great Apostles’ 
Creed controversy in Germany. As a critical scholar he stands in the very front 
rank, and it is doubtful if any other man has a better right to be heard in regard 
to the great literary finds recently made in Egypt—the Gospel and the Apocalypse 
of Peter. He, if anybody, can speak with authority on this matter. This work is 
probably the ablest discussion of the subject yet published. We give here the 
most interesting of Harnack’s conclusions. ] 


\ E have in these fragments, without any doubt, the Apochryphal 

Gospel and the Apocalypse of Peter which were extensively 
used and quoted in early Patristic literature. A comparison of their 
character and contents with the citations in question prove this most 
satisfactorily. In these finds we have rediscovered important docu- 
ments bearing upon the earliest history of the Church, which had been 
entirely lost. Both of these writings date from the second century, 
or were probably written at the beginning of that century. The latter is 
quite probable, as it can be seen from the writings of Justin the Martyr 
that he already knew at least of the Gospel of Peter, and referred to it 
in his works. The Gospel fragmentscontain not quite one-half of the 
entire work as it existed in early days, for the fragments embrace 
some 131 stichot, while early writers ascribe 276 stichoi to the full 
work. Of the Apocalypse we have more than one-half left. From a 
purely literary point of view this latter is a most interesting document. 
We see in it the earliest example of that class of literature which finds 
its classical and complete development in Dante's ‘‘ Jz ferno,” and we 
can find the predecessor of Virgil and Dante in the ‘* Apostle Peter” 
of the beginning of the second century. 

Naturally the deepest interest in connection with the new Gospel 
of Peter centres in its relation to our canonical Gospels and the 
literary problems which these writings contain. How do the contents 
of this Gospel harmonize with those of our four New Testament nar- 
ratives of Christ and His work? The most natural impression made 
by a perusai of the new work is that itis dependent more or less on 
the Gospels of the New Testament, and this impression is confirmed 
by a closer comparison. It does not admit of any doubt that the 
author of the Peter Gospel used our canonical work; for it contains a 
number of statements from Evangelical history which are not found 
elsewhere than in the Second Gospel. Reasonably certain, but not to 
the same extent as is the case in reference to Mark, is the dependence 
on Matthew. Possibly both Matthew and this volume drew from a 
common source. Practically the same is the state of affairs in refer- 
ence to its relation to Luke, while it seems quite certain that the 
Fourth Gospel was used in this document. However, the relations 
existing between the contents of the Peter Gospel and the four 
canonical Gospels is not that of absolute dependence on the part of 
the former. This writing contains so many statements concerning 
Christ and His work that either it made exceedingly free use of the 
Gospels of the New Testament, even changing some of their statements, 
or else it made use of sources not used in the canonical records. 
The latter is the more probable, and, at all events, we must con- 
clude that when the work was written the evangelical tradi- 
tions, 7. ¢., the oral accounts of the Lord, current among early 
Christians, had not yet been definitely and finally settled. The mate- 
rial of Gospel history was yet ina fluctuating state. In regard to some 
points, as, ¢. g., the Resurrection of Christ, we have here an earlier 
tradition even than is found in the canonical Gospels, and in this regard 
itis, next to Paul, our best authority for the study of that historic event. 
The new Gospel fragments by no means settle the Synoptic and other 
literary problems of the Gospel; on the contrary, they for the present 
add an element of perplexity to those already involved. The Gospel 
of Peter has no harmonistic tendencies, and is no Diatessaron. Just 
for that reason, as representing an independent stream of Gospel nar- 
rative and tradition, it is of exceptional value for the study of these 


vexing and perplexing enigmas which confront the New Testament 
specialist. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE GREAT COMPOSERS. By 
John Frederick Rowbotham, Author of ** The History of Music,” 
etc. With Portraits. t12mo, pp. 340. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. 1893. 


{The Great Composers treated of tn this volume are fifteen in number, of whom 
twelve are Germans, two—Rossini and Donizetti—are Italians, and one, Chopin, 
wasa Pole by birth, though a Parisian by training and residence. Mr. Rowbothana 
has made a reputation as a writer on musical subjects, and these entertaining 
sketches will interest all who have any love for music, A feature of the work, 
which makes it useful as a book of reference,is that to each of the papers is 
appended a Synopsis of the Life and a List of the Works of the Composer who is 
the subject of the paper. It is difficult to understand how a man stone deaf could 
derive any enjoyment from making sounds he could not hear. Yet such, we are 
assured in the extract below, was the case with Beethoven. To this we add the 
statement of the pitiable income of John Sebastian Bach, and some remarks upon 
Wagner's plots and music which may be profitably read by those who insist that 


Wagner's operas should be the staple of our musical diet.] 


FTER dinner Beethoven sits down to another enjoyment infinitely 
4 greater,—not the physical one of eating, but the spiritual one of 
playing. His musical work in the morning is one thing; his music in 
the afternoon is another. Inthe latter he is no longer tied to the 


toilsome task of hunting through note-books, the labor of elaborate 
composition, the drudgery of filling in scores. He sits at the keys 
and abandons himself to the control of sweet sound, with little attempt 
at form, regularity, or purpose, and with no design beyond that of 
pleasure and refreshment. He extemporizes for two hours uninter- 
ruptedly, sometimes with lightning rapidity, so that one would wonder 
how such cascades of notes could fashion themselves in the mind, and 
be almost simultaneously transferred to the key-board; sometimes 
with ponderous majesty, great chords coming out like blasts of trum- 
pets from the piano, and the steady rhythm recalling the solidity of a 
host of soldiers marching; sometimes in the tenderest and most senti- 
mental strains of pure pathos, pouring forth melodies which might 
express the most sensitive feelings of the heart,—melodies of love, of 
happiness, of regret, of grief, of despair, 

In the midst of one of these sublime strains there is a sudden jangle 
heard in the harmony; he has laid his left hand with a crash on the 
key-board, while his right hand is engaged alone in the evolution of 
some intricate passage in the upper octaves. He is stone deaf; he 
does not hear the crash of his jangling keys; and as little does he hear 
the torrents of beauty and divine melody which his hands have been 
pouring forth these two hours, Not a note has reached his ears. 
Were the pianoa dumb digitorium instead of a sonorous key-board, it 
would be all the same to him—but not to those outside his door, a 
listening group which is gathered there, and, with ears intent, is 
standing awestruck, amazed, drinking in the sound which pours 
through the crevices. 


* * * * * * * * 


John Sebastian Bach firmly believed that neither is uninterrupted 
leisure necessary for composition, nor complete tranquillity, nor an 
easy life, nor freedom from care, nor money, nor appreciation, nor 
any of the other prime needs for inspiration which many a musician 
pleads as indispensable for writing. On the contrary, he believed— 
and he acted on his belief—that a man with a wife and twenty chil- 
dren to support, and an income of only thirteen pounds a year to do 
it on,a man beset with the cares of a large family, and occupied 
nearly all day long by onerous duties which never gave him a moment 
of leisure time, might yet write such compositions as should entitle 
him to the proud preéminence of being one of the immortal masters 
of his art. 

The total income on which he relied for the support of himself and 
family was a stated sum paid him by installments, once a month, of £13 
ayear. To this was added an extra £2 at Christmas-time for wood 
and candles. And the following perquisites combined to swell his 
scanty income by afew pounds more: a fee of one thaler on every 
wedding at St. Thomas’s Church; a like fee at every baptism and 
funeral; the annual interest on £3 or £4, which was left to the organ- 
ist by some charitable donor, consisting of the small payment once a 
year of one thaler ten silver groschen—about four shillings in British 
money. These trifling sums were of immense importance to Bach, 
with whom every shilling had its value; and, though ne certainly 
Was not a greedy inan—who could be that was content to pass twenty- 
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seven years of his life with such an income as this ?—he was very 
scrupulous in execting these various perquisites, even down to the 
four-shilling annuity. Completely satisfied with his position and his 
resources, he rose every morning with a light heart and a comparative 
immunity from care, to d‘scharge the various duties for which he 
received so magnificent a stipend. 


* * * 7” * * a 


Admirers of Wagner may maintain that constant change of tune 
and modulation of key give a beautiful tone-color. To this we reply 
with the question: Is not such restlessness the very way to destroy al! 
true tone-color, as surely as too great a mixture of tints in painting 
produces but bewilderment to the eye and confusion ? 

The development of representative themes is the main system of 
form on which Wagner relies in his later operas for giving cohesion to 
the whole. Unfortunately this system of musical treatment is 
employed by Wagner with such indiscretion that, for the sake of his 
favorite method of workmanship, he neglects and sets at naught all 
the ordinary principles of musical art—with the result that supreme 
formlessness ensues. 

In Das Rheingold, the first opera in Der Ring des Nibelungen, 
Wagner proceeds to the extreme limit of extravagance, so far as sub- 
ject is concerned, beyond which no composer, dramatist, or even pan- 
tomime writer would ever venture to go. The main incidents of Das 
Rheingold are indeed far more akin to the subjects which interest 
children in pantomimes, than to the reasonable plots and develop- 
ments of story which enlist the attention of grown-up people in com- 
edy or opera. In interpreting this remarkable music-drama, we are 
expected to behold with gravity a procession of events which might 
raise a smile on the face of a child ten years old. 

In each of Wagner's music-dramas there is some strongly objec- 
tionable feature, which even the warmest partisans of the master can 
scarcely excuse, and which the anti-Wagnerians strongly condemn, 
In Die Walktire, the second drama in the Aing des Nibelungen, the 
composer has deliberately chosen to handle a theme which the pen of 
man has hitherto rejected from a feeling of invincible delicacy and 
shame. 

Stegmund and Sieglinde are twin brother and sister, the children of 
the God Wotan and a mortal mother, whose mission is to restore the 
fallen prosperity of heaven; though how they do that, so far as the 
revelations of this drama go, does not very clearly appear. Sicglinde 
has been abducted by Hunding, and, against her will, has been forced 
to marry him. While Hunding is absent, Stegmund and Sieglinde 
meet. The two fall in love with one another, and on Hunding's 
return Steglinde drugs her husband’s drink in order that she may have 
the greater leisure to pursue her guilty purposes. Left once more 
alone with one another, the lovers discover that they are blood rela- 
tions in the nearest possible degree. This, however, does not seem 
to interfere in the slightest with their passion, and they carry their 
affection to its most disastrous climax. The son of this precious pair 
is Siegfried, who has a whole play to himself at a further stage of 
‘* The Ring,” but fortunately for ordinary notions of decorum does 
not appear in Die Walkiire. 

The opening of Die Gétterdimmerung—which brings ‘‘ The Ring ” 
to a conclusion, is very dreary. The characters first introduced spend 
most of theirtime in an elaborate attempt to harmonize the state of 
things to be depicted in the new drama with the events which have 
preceded it. The music is of a superior character to that of any of 
the preceding dramas of the series. The ‘‘ Trauermarsch ’ of Sieg- 
fried in the last act is popular in most German concert-rooms, and, 
occurring where it does in the opera, with all the advantage of context 
and surroundings, produces a very marked impression on the audience, 
The composer also avails himself of a chorus with considerable skill. 
The variations from his usual method, however, are unfortunately but 
occasional, and Die Gétterdimmerung contains large masses of music, 
unredeemed by any beauty, or even by any efforts at producing pleas- 
ing effect. 

Wagner has indulged in a great deal of turgid writing to prove the 
moral excellence of the various characters in his musical dramas. 
Amid much verbal wandering and repetition, one main fact is steadily 
adhered to—every hero is a type of eternal manhood, and every hero- 
ine a type of eternal womanhood. Many of the characters would 
strike an ordinary observer as far from blameless beings, and in the 
nature of the legends themselves from which they are selected, their 
virtue and vice is of an exceedingly raw, hideous, and obtrusive kind, 
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THE HAWAIIAN QUESTION. 


The Commissioners sent by the new Pro- 
visional Government of the Hawaiian Islands 
to negotiate a treaty of annexation are now in 
Washington. 

It is still apparently true that most of the 
important newspapers of the United States 
view the annexation idea with considerable 
diffidence. But the newspapers advocating 
annexation are very earnest, and they reply 
aggressively to all the reasons urged against 
the policy. We give special prominence this 
week to the views of the annexationist organs. 

The prediction that foreign Governments 
(especially England and Germany) would ob- 
ject to the annexation of the islands by this 
country, seem to be without foundation for 
the present, as is shown by the following dis- 
patches from London and Berlin: 


‘*LonpoNn, Feb. 2.—In the House of Com- 
mons to-day, Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett (Con- 
servative), member for the Ecclesall division of 
Sheffield, questioned the Government as to the 
advices it had received from Hawaii, and 
urther desired enlightenment as to what the 
British Government intended to do in the 
matter. Sir Edward Grey, Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Foreign Office, replied in 
effect that the information received by the 
Government generally agreed with the cable 
news published in the newspapers. He added 
that the Government, as at present advised, 
did not intend to send warships to Honolulu. 
The Government considered that the lives and 
property of British subjects in Hawaii were 
safe under American protection. [Cries of 
‘Hear! Hear'’] Continuing, Sir Edward 
Grey said it was possible that a British warship 
on the way from Acapulco, Mexico, would 
touch at Honolulu as she was going to Es- 
quimault. In conclusion, Sir Edward declared 
that there was no foundation whatever for the 
report that the British Government had made 
a protest to the Government at Washington 
regarding the Hawaiian Islands.” 

** BERLIN, Feb. 1.—An inquiry at the Berlin 
Foreign Office in regard to the attitude of Ger- 
many on the Hawaiian situation elicited a 
semi-official reply to the effect that Germany at 
present was passive, but that if the United 
States should annex Hawaii Germany might 
demand a slight compensation elsewhere.” 


VIEWS OF ANNEXATIONIST ORGANS, 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 7.—There will 
be no more difficulty in framing a law to pro- 
vide for the satisfaciory and constitutional 
government of the Sandwich Islands, as a part 
of the United States, than there is in the case 
of the District of Columbia or of Alaska. ‘To 
arrange for a half-way union, on the basis of a 
protectorate, would be a much harder job, 
considered technically and with regard to 
precedent. The character of the population of 
Hawaii, therefore, has nothing to do with the 
question presented to Congress. The forty or 
fifty thousand Hawaiians, of pure or mixed 
blood, and the twenty-five or thirty thousand 
Chinese or Japanese, will not become citizens 
and voters upon the annexation of the islands; 
and the attempt in some quarters to represent 
this as the inevitable consequence of annexa- 
tion is disingenuous and silly. A remarkable 
unanimity of sentiment in favor of annexation 
outright has developed not only at Washington 
but throughout the country. The American 
people would be fools if they reject or hesitate 
and haggle over a national opportunity such as 
is offered by the Hawaiian Commissioners rep- 
resenting the Provisional Government at Hono- 


lulu. The American people are not fools; 


been performed. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Feb. 
5.—It will not be a difficult thing to arrange a 
Territorial form of government for the islands 
which shall clothe those now qualified with the 
right of suffrage, and provide for the elevation 
to citizenship of all the people as they gradu- 
ally become fitted for its duties and responsi- 
ties. 


& 


become another Bermuda. The islands are out 
now looking for a master, and if we do not 
take them England will. She has never neg- 
lected the chance to grasp such a prize, and 
will not now. She will at first play against us 
France and Germany, and then she will be 
alert all the time until she can snatch the keys 
of the Pacific. The fact that she does not 
hurry a fleet to Honolulu only shows the 
remorseless steadiness of her policy. We have 
a vast front on that ocean, and if there are 
islands loose we want them anchored and 
cabled to us. The world has been rapidly 
becoming smaller within the last quarter of a 
century. We are within less than a week of 
England, and the politics of England, France, 
and Germany interest us constantly and seri- 
ously. The Pacific shore is practically not as 
far from the Atlantic as the Mississippi River 
was thirty years ago, or as Lake Erie was sixty 
years ago. We must take part in the world’s 
affairs. The Harrison Administration has 
settled that forever. 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), Feb. 3.—The 
only objection to annexation thus far advanced 
is no objection atall. The theory exploited 
is that the sugar growers have found their 
profits considerably reduced of late and have 
an eye upon the bounty offered by this Gov- 
ernment for home-grown sugar. Therefore 
they have fostered this revolution in the ex- 
pectation of swelling their profits enormously. 
The absurdity of such a proposition is appar- 
ent when it is taken into consideration that one 
of the certain provisions of the Cleveland tariff 
reform bill will be the repeal of the bounty, 
and the sugar-grower in the Sandwich Islands 
would, after annexation, receive no benefit 
whatever that he does not enjoy now. So this 
theory may be brushed aside without a thought. 
It is but idle talk, unworthy of serious atten- 
tion, 


Philadelphia North American (Rep.), Feb. 4. 
—Happily it is every day becoming less likely 
that we shall let the opportunity escape us. 
There is a growing opinion at Washington 
that the crisis which has arisen is one which 
loudly calls for prompt and vigorous treatment. 
Members of both parties are taking this view 
of it, and with an Administration which has 
already given emphatic proof of being animated 
by an ardently patriotic spirit and guided by a 
broad intelligence, there is every reason for 
expecting that the interests of the nation in the 
premises will be duly recognized, asserted, and 
assured, 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.), 
Feb. 4.—Some imaginative correspondent has 
sent outa report from Washington that Secre- 
tary Foster has been busy in the preparation of 
a treaty providing for the assumption of a 
protectorate of the Hawaiian Islands by the 
United States. The preparation of such a 
treaty would not only be insulting to the Com- 
missioners who ask nothing of the kind, but 
throw grave doubts on the ability of the Secre- 
tary to deal properly with the problem pre- 
sented. The Hawaiian Islands must be an- 
nexed by a broad and generous treaty that will 
fully protect the original inhabitants of the 
island as well as the Europeans. 


Richmond State (Dem.), Feb. 3.—Ilf the 
United States would be under Republican rule 
| for the next four years we would say, drop any 
| thought of acquiring Hawaii. We remember 
' how the South was looted by Republic” = >arty 





Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Feb. 3.— | 
We object to having the Sandwich Islands | 
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ambassadors. If they could so deplete a terri- 


Congress will annex Hawaii, and one number | tory that near home, what would they do with 
in the programme of manifest destiny will have | 


the lone island way out in the Pacific? But we 
can look for better things under Democratic 
rule. Mr. Cleveland’s Administration wil] 
make the party so strong that he will have an 
unbroken Democratic succession. Wisely 
governed Hawaii will be a useful possession, 
Unwisely governed it will be an expense. 


THE CASE AGAINST ANNEXATION, 
New York Votce, Feb. g.— Hawaii is al out 
one-half way between America and Japan, be- 
ing over 2,000 miles from our Pacific caast. 


For tkis reason it is important as a coaling 
station to ships engaged in commerce with the 
Orient. It isof prime importance to American 


commerce (and will be of still greater impor- 
tance when the Nicaragua Canal is opened) 
that the islands, and especially Pear! Harbor, 
do not come into control of any other Powe: 
with which we are liable to engage in hos- 
tilities in the future. A hostile Power in 
control of Hawaii could almost destroy our in- 
creasing trade with China and Japan. ‘‘ With 
the islands,” said the late Admiral Porter, ‘‘ our 
Pacific coast is impregnable; without them it 
is defenseless.” ‘‘ Plant an active enemy upon 
them,” said the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, a number of years ago, ‘‘ and even 
if we were the most insignificant of the mari- 
time powers he would probably annihilate this 
commerce.” Such is the argument for annexa- 
tion. It is evident at a glance that the same 
argument might apply with more or less force 
to islands almost anywhere in either ocean on 
the track of commerce. It is sufficient argu- 
ment for America’s adhering to the policy of 
Marcy, Webster, and Fish, in preventing the 
control of the islands by a foreign Power, and 
insisting on their independence or their con- 
trol by a protectorate similar to that in Samoa. 
But it is not sufficient to induce us to annex a 
group of islands over 2,000 miles away, filled 
with a turbulent and motley population who 
would for the most part resent our control and 
be alert to throw it off. It involves a distinct 
departure on the part of American policy. If 
we annex Hawaii as a Territory we become just 
as responsible for its protection and for the 
acts of its population as in the case of any 
other portion of our domain. We are talking 
about stopping immigration. Hawaii has a 
population of about go0,000, of which but about 
2,000 are Americans. ‘To annex the islands 
would be to annex at one stroke about 40,000 
natives but a little above barbarians, among 
whom licentiousness (from the Queen down) 
and drunkenness (from the late King down) 
are epidemic and who would resent annexation 
as tyranical subjugation. It would be to annex 
nearly 30,000 Japanese and Chinese and 8,000 
Portuguese, who thereupon become citizens of 
this country, and who will soon be demanding 
Statehood and the right to send Senators and 
Congressmen to Washington. And what is to 
he gained by it? Our shipping has always had 
all the privileges desired in Pearl Harbor, and 
a protectorate is as likely to continue them as 
annexation would be. About 95 per cent. of 
the trade is already ours. What more could 
we have by annexation? When we begin to 
annex let us begin nearer home. 


SENTIMENT IN CONGRESS, 

New York Herald (ind.), Feb. 6,.—Our 
Washington correspondent has made a timely 
poll of Senators and Representatives on the 
Hawaiian question. All the Senators in the 
capital were seen—eighty-three. Of these, 
only three expressed themselves as opposed to 
annexation and not favorable to a protectorate. 
Twenty declare in favor of annexation, thirty- 
five prefer a protectorate, and twenty-five de- 
cline to express an opinion at this time. Two 
hundred and six Representatives were asked 
their views on the question of annexation. 
Eighty-three favor annexation, forty-six are 
opposed to it, and seventy-seven are non-com- 
mittal, while admitting that some action should 
be taken by this Government. On one point 
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there seems to be a general consensus of opinion 
—that no other foreign Power shall be per- 
mitted to assume control of the islands. 


rHE ISLANDS AND CONSIDERATIONS. 


Chicago Times (Dem.), Feb. 3.— Possession 
of the Hawaiian Islands is deemed important 
because of the value of Honolulu as a coaling 
station. Coal is not mined in the islands, but 
is brought there for the purposes of filling the 
bunkers of steamships. Exclusive possession 
and jurisdiction over the Hawaiian Islands be- 
comes matter, therefore, of high strategic 
value in the event of war. A matter of great, 
though secondary, importance for steamship 
interests in the Pacific is cheaper fuel. That 
which is used now comes from Australia, even 
from England, and coal that in Chicago is sold 
at $1.75 a ton commands at Panama or in 
the islands of the Pacific used for coaling 
stations as high a price as $25 aton. If 
the United States, meaning to maintain 
a large fleet in the Pacific, not only had a 
coaling station midway, but also had the 
means of obtaining coal at very decided re- 
duction of its present price in the Pacific, it 
would possess great advantage. When the 
Charleston pursued the /tata, steaming from 
San Francisco to northern Chili, she carried in 
her bunkers no less than $80,000 worth of coal, 


NAVAL 


Pittzburgh Chronicle- Telegraph (Rep.), Feb. 
3.—In his first annual message to Congress in 
December, 1885, President Cleveland observed: 
‘* Maintaining, as I do, the tenets of a line of 
precedents from Washington’s day, which pro- 
scribe entangling alliances with foreign States, 
I do not favor a policy of acquisition of new 
and distant territory or the incorporation of 
remote interests with our own.” Possibly by 
the time the matter of protectorate over, or 
annexation of, Hawaii shall come before Mr. 
Cleveland in an official way, the fact that the 
United States joined France and England in 
1845, in guaranteeing the independence of the 
Sandwich Islands, will also be remembered. 
Our military and naval authorities will like- 
wise give the weight of professional opinion 
to those who say that, so far from Hawaii 
addding to the military or naval strength of 
the country, the very reverse is the case. No 
coaling station however strongly fortified can, 
in case of war, hold out for long, if its com- 
munications are cut off by sea. ‘These places 
are valuable in war time only so long as their 
owners dominate the adjacent seas; naval su- 
premacy having disappeared, the coal must be 
destroyed and the fortifications demolished 
before others seize them. In other words, we 
would, in case of war, have to send a good 
part of our navy 2,000 miles away from our 
own cities and harbors in order to protect the 
coaling station in the Hawaiian Islands. This 
fleet would have to be of such strength as to 
make it superior to any our adversary could 
bring to bear. 


OUR TRADE WITH HAWAIL. 


Bradstreet’s, Feb. 4.—We import a good 
deal more than we send. In 1882 the total 
value of our shipments thence was only $3,272,- 
172, while we imported in that year Hawaiian 
produce to the value of $7,646,294, more than 
twice as much, thus leaving what is called the 
balance of trade largely ‘‘in favor” of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Nine years later the total 
value of our exports to that kingdom were 
given at $4,935,911, a gain of 50 per cent., but 
our importations in that year were valued at 
$13,895,597, a gain within nine years of 80 per 
cent., showing that our takings had increased 
Within the period named in a greater ratio than 
what we had sent to Hawaii. The value of our 
imports from these islands in 1891 as compared 
with what we exported thither showed a balance 
of trade ‘in favor” of Hawaii equal to 180 
per cent. of the value of what we sent there. 
But in the fiscal year 1892, there came a change. 
The total quantity of our importations from 
the Hawaiian Islands was valued at only 
$8,075,881, or 58 per cent. of our receipts in 
the year before, while our shipments thence 
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in 1892, a decrease of 26 per cent. Jhe value 
| of our importations as compared with exports 
to Hawaii in 1892, was 120 percent. only of the 
| Value of what we sent there, 
in importations was in sugar, following imme- 
diately after putting into force the law removing 
duties on certain grades of foreign sugars. 
The decreases in our takings of Hawaiian rice 
_and other products did not amount to much, 


WHO THE REVOLUTIONISTS ARE. 
Kansas City TVimes (Dem.), Feb. 3.—Friends 
of the Hawaiian Queen have been declaring 
that the present uprising is due to the presence 
of a set of officious foreigners on the islands. 
That any such statement isa misrepresentation 
of the facts is shown by an examination of the 
personnel of the Commissioners who are on 
their way to Washington as representatives of 
the Provisional Government. A dispatch from 
the train that is carryiug the committee to the 
capital shows that of the five members three 
were born in Hawaii, one in Canada, and one 
in England. ‘The two foreigners have lived 
on the islands for twenty-three years. It 
would appear that they have a good right to 
represent their new Government onan occasion 
of this nature. If the Commissioners are fair 
representatives of the ‘‘ foreign” population 


on the islands, it is easy to understand 
why the Provisional Government desires to 
be annexed to the United States. Writ- 
ers without any knowledge of the situa- 


tion and a vast fund of pessimism have ad- 
vised the United States Government that only 
a few sugar barons in the Hawaiian Islands 
want annexation, in order that they may save 
the duty on sugar. The Provisional Govern- 
ment is not in the sugar-raising business. It 
is made up largely of native Hawaiians who 
are white and a sprinkling of foreigners who 
have been there a long time. They are not 
upstarts or rebels, but far-seeing business men, 
who realize that there will be no further pros- 
perity in Hawaii without better government. 
In looking about for a power with which to 
ally the nation, the new authorities naturally 
chose the one lying nearest and with which 
they have had the closest commercial relations. 
It would have been ridiculous, under existing 
circumstances, for them to have made any 
other choice. 
ISLANDERS VOTE 
TION.” 
Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 3.—When 
the islanders have expressed a popular demand 
for annexation it will be time enough for this 
Government to seriously consider the ques- 
tion; and it cannot consistently or effectively 
take action before. If it should transpire in the 
altempts to take a ballot, that the Hawaiians 
are incapable of expressing their will by that 
intelligent method, that would be an important 
fact worth consideration in connection with the 
proposition to place these people under repub- 
lican government. The chief problems of the 
annexation question are as to the political sen- 
timents and qualifications of the Hawaiian peo- 
ple; and those problems can, to an important 
degree, be solved by a resort to a popular 
ballot on the annexation issue. Let the annex- 
ationists first submit their proposition to the 
Hawaiian people, and then come to the Amer- 
ican Government with their petitions and prop- 
ositions. 


“*LET THE ON THE QUES- 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
GOLDWIN SMITH—THE ANNEXATION QUESTION, 

Toronto Empire (Conserv.), Feb. 3.—With- 
out influence in Canada, without popular re- 
spect, without having even been able to retain 
that social consideration in Toronto which he 
now claims to have met with in Washington, 
with nothing but a crowd of soothing toadies 
around him here and the consciousness of a 
sneaking support from certain Grit leaders, 





which they dare not avow in public, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has gone to the United 
States capital, preceded by Edward Farrer, 
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for the deliberate purpose of promoting 
public feeling there in favor of an attempt 
to capture Canada by commercial aggres- 
sion or insidious plotting. Prior to leaving 
Toronto he announced clearly at the 
secret meeting held last Friday—AZ/ai/ repoit 
—that ‘‘threats of war and bloodshed wi!/ 
deter from our purpose.” That 
an errand of utter folly and useless 
without real foundation other than a 
malignant egotism of disposition which it is 
difficult to comprehend, does not detract trom 
the infamy of his proceedings. While there is 
no serious danger to Canadian nationality in 
anything which might’ be done in this way, 
there can be no doubt as to the trouble which 
it might and will cause unless checked. Un 
fortunately, the utterances of Grit leaders like 
Mercier, and the American policy of Laurier 
and Cartwright, help to fan the flame of an- 
nexationism in the United States. While ihe 
Liberal party, as a whole, is probably loyal, 
they have allowed their leaders to misrepre- 
sent them and are now reaping the conse- 
quences. But the American press is not slow 
at grasping straws, and within the past week 
twenty leading papers on the other side of the 
line have discussed the question as a matter to 
be settled very shortly. 


us 
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Toronto News (Ind.-Conserv.), Feb. 1.—lf it 
be true, as reported in New York dispatches, 
that Goldwin Smith intends calling on Presi- 
dent-elect Cleveland to urge joint action to en- 
courage the prompt annexation of Canada, 
then that uneasy and mischievous gentleman 
has come perilously near the limit of forbear- 
ance which has allowed him the use of this 
country. Smith is following a course which 
must inevitably end in bloodshed, and perhaps 
involve Great Britain and the United States in 
one of the bloodiest wars in their history. Let 
him once arouse the cupidity of the Yankees 
by such misrepresentations as he is now in- 
dulging in, aud the result will be a filibustering 
expedition which will throw the Texas raid 
completely in the shade. Canadians are far 
too tolerant of those who are trying to bring 
about a transfer of this country to a foreign 
Power, and it is time that Goldwin Smith 
should be shut up short or expelled from the 
country. 


St John (N. B.) Gazette (Conserv.), Feb. 3. 
—Goldwin Smith airs himself in the presence 
of a New York reporter, He is quoted as ex- 
pressing himself, last Tuesday, as follows : 

We are hopeful that the Cleveland Administration 
will meet us half way in the matter of annexation. 
Were the question put to a vote in the Dominion, I 
believe a large majority would be returned for a union 
with the States. It must come, sooner or later, The 
moment the union is established there will be an ex- 
traordinary development of the agricultural and miner 
interests of the Dominion. We are after a better mar- 
ket, and we trust that changes wil! be made in the Mc- 
Kinley Tariff Law that will insure freer trade between 
the two countries. 

** The public debt of Canada,”’ continued Professor 
Smith, ‘tis about $280,000,000. The country is poor, 
but has remarkable possibilities. All that 1s needed is 
American enterprise to open up the mineral and other 
wealth of the Dominion, and prosperity will result. 
Should Canada be annexed I believe the votes of the 
people would be about equally divided between the 
two great parties.”’ 

We cannot characterize such false, malicious, 
and traitorous utterances in fitter terms than 
have been applied to them by the Toronto 
Empire. The disloyalty of this renegade Eng- 
lishman has been well known for years, but his 
proceedings on the present occasion present 
the most disgraceful chapter in his career that 
Canadians have yet been compelled to witness. 


Dispatch from Toronto, Feb. 7.—\n an edi- 
torial of considerable length, the Glode this 
afternoon strongly defends Prof. Goldwin 
Smith against the attacks of his political op- 
ponents. Referring to the report which was 
telegraphed here that Mr. Smith, while in 
Washington, intended to call on President- 
elect Cleveland to urge him to recommend 
measures favorable to the annexation of 
Canada, and which story Mr. Smith has sirce 
repudiated over his own signature, the Glode 
says: 

Professor Smith is an Englishman, with an English- 
man’s courage and an Englishman’s honor; a scholar of 
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imperial fame, a leader in the great democracy of letters, 
and he ought not to be lampooned and denounced on 
the strength of words put into his mouth by irrespon- 
sible, sensation-hunting correspondents. 

The Glode refers to the fact that a motion is 
now before St. George’s Society of this city, 
of which Mr. Smith is a life member, to expel 
him for his advocacy of annexation of Canada 
to the United States, and says such action is 
actuated by narrow and offensive partisanship. 
In conclusion the G/lode says: 

Sir John Thompson declared in Parliament last ses- 
sion that the promoting of political union by constitu- 
tional methods was not treason. If then the advocacy 
of political union is not treasonable, we must meet its 
advocates with sober speech and calm words, and not 
by social ostracism, violence, and intimidation. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 3.—The assault 
upon Prof. Goldwin Smith by two Canadian 
riewspapers because of his statesmanlike views 
respecting the destiny of Canada, simply shows 
that his arguments are unanswerable. Calling 
Prof. Goldwin Smith a ‘‘ renegade English- 
man” and crying out for his expulsion from 
Canada because he has the sagacity and clear- 
ness of vision to see that the only hope of 
Canadian progress and development lies in an- 
nexation to the United States, does not alter 
the fact that he is one of the ablest, most dis- 
tinguished, and most disinterested men in the 
Dominion, and its stanch and wise and loyal 
friend and adviser. It does not alter the fact 
that as Canada is, it is dying of dry rot, a 
Stagnant community lying next to the most 
prosperous, progressive, and powerful country 
in the world. 


Syracuse Standard (Ind.-Rep.), Feb. 3.— 
Possibly the Gladstone Government shares the 
notion of the Canadian Conservatives that 
there is something treasonable in Goldwin 
Smith’s and Edward Farrer’s labors in behalf 
of annexation; for it is announced that a Mr. 
Irwell, of England, has come to New York, 
according to one report, to offset the work of 
these men, according to another, to watch it. 
The colonial party in Canada has charged 
Professor Smith with nothing worse than dis- 
loyal agitation, while it has accused Mr. Far- 
rar of being at one time in communication 
with public men at Washington in the interest 
of annexation. They know that these two 
men, the ablest writers of English in the 
Dominion, are exercising great influence upen 
Canadian opinion; and it is not improbable 
that they will seek occasion in what Smith and 
Farrer may say over here to bring charges 
against their loyalty and so lessen their 
strength at home. Americans know Prof. 
Goldwin Smith, being acquainted, through his 
long residence in this country, with his learn- 
ing and personal force. They have also heard 
of Edward Farrer, whois the strongest editorial 
writer in Canada and the superior of all but a 
very few men connected with the press of the 
United States. If the visitors address public 
gatherings here, they may be sure of audiences 
interested in them and still more in the subject 
they are agitating. 


Baltimore American (Rep.), Feb. 4.—Prof. 
Goldwin Smith is an able and learned man, 
but a very poor politician. He has persistent- 
ly pursued the course which is least likely to 
gain the end which he professes to seek—the 
annexation of Canada to the United States,— 
and his latest move is probably his greatest 
blunder. He has announced his intention of 
consulting Mr. Cleveland concerning annexa- 
tion, and has stirred up a hornet’s nest in Can- 
ada. He has endeavored for a number of years 
to produce the impression upon the Canadians 
that the people of the United States are pining 
for Canada, and that unless annexation comes 
very soon, their impatience will get the better 
of them and precipitate a disastrous war. 
Even if this were true, it would be excessively 
impolitic to endeavor to influence Canadian 
public opinion favorably by such an argu- 
ment; but it is not true, and a person of 
Professor Smith’s discernment ought to know 
that it is not true. Threats are not the weapons 
to use in convincing a brave and patriotic 
people, and the Canadians, whatever may be 


their faults, are both brave and patriotic. That 
they have not thriven as they ought to have is 
apparent to themselves as to others, and it is 


also apparent to many of them that the form | 


of government which they have outgrown is, 
to a large extent, responsible for their lack of 
prosperity. They are a grown-up nation, and 
ought no longer be in the nursery. ‘They 
should declare their independence and shift for 
themselves. This is the natural and inevitable 
destiny of every distinct political division on 
this continent, and the Canadians ought not to 
expect to evade their destiny and grow lusty 
and strong in spite of it. 


ment by building up their bankrupt fortunes 


and paying off their huge public debt, it will be | 


time enough to talk about annexation to the 
United States. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph (1nd.-Rep.), 
Feb. 3.—The acquisition of Canada would im- 
mediately double the size of the map of the 
United States. It would bring into the Union 
seven more States at once, and within thirty 
years the number of stars upon the flag would 
not be less than three-score, and perhaps as 
many as five-and-sixty. 
Union in 1920 would reach a round 100,000,000, 
Is this manifest destiny ? Is it the work of the 
present generation to provide for this? Itisa 
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fully exhibited their capacity for self-govern- | 


The population of the | 
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| they did not prevent frauds upon the Treasury, 
|a good case could be made out for their present 
abrogation, or at least for amuch more search- 
ing scrutiny than is now instituted. But this 
statement is not made for the reason that it 
could not be sustained. There is an attempt 
| in the President’s message to hint at something 
of the kind, to throw suspicion upon the method 
| Without asserting a fault, as, for example, when 
| he says that he does not consider the present 
| practice of merely inspecting the lock or seal 
without verifying the contents of a car an 
| adequate protection against the surreptitious 
introduction into the car of dutiable articles; and 
further on, that such practice is inconsistent with 
the safety of our revenue. These two com- 
ments are based upon the broadest sort of 
theorizing. For quite a number of years past 
the practice now criticised has been going on, 
and if, during all that period, merchandise has 
been surreptitiously placed in the cars coming 
in under Consular seal, or frauds have been 
permitted upon the Treasury, we have no rec- 
ollection of a single instance of this kind 
coming to light. We take the liberty, there- 
fore, of doubting whether anything of the kind 
has ever occurred, or, if it has ever occurred, if 
it has been of importance and _ significance 
enough to in any way justify the proposed 
| cessation of these privileges. We feel confident 
that ifthe President or the Treasury Department 


| 





gigantic problem, a question that may well | had in its possession the feast evidence of eva- 
demand the attention of the best minds of the | sions of our customs laws by the methods re- 
Republic, and it must not be settled hastily, | ferred to, they would have been bronght out 


in a selfish, reckless, or prejudiced 
Finally, what will 
As a matter of fact, the mother country has 
as yet ‘given no serious thought to this ques- 
tion; neither, however, did any considerable 
number of the people of Canada until very 
recently. Its public men were silent, and 
necessarily so. To talk of annexation was to 
commit political suicide. The night before 
Guldwin Smith left Toronto he made a public 
speech, favoring continental union, which was 
reported in the leading journals, and treated in 
the most respectful manner. As he observes, 
even one year ago such a thing would have been 
impossible. So the British journals and states- 
men must take this matter up. The home 
Government can unquestionably hold Canada 
by force of arms. Would it do this? That 
isthe question. The people of the United 
States can prevent annexation. They can in- 
definitely postpone favorable consideration of 
the whole subject ; but they should not permit 


political intrigue or commercial selfishness to | 


compromise our Government, or accomplish 
even the preliminary work of annexation, until 
the whole matter is thoroughly understood and 
has been most thoughtfully considered in all its 
many and important phases. It is a coming 
question, indeed, a real topic of the hour, and 
interest therein must rapidly develop. 
there can be no manner of doubt. 


THE CONSULAR SEALING PRIVILEGE. 


Boston Herald (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 4.—Presi- 
dent Harrison’s special message to Congress 
on the Canadian bond transit question will 
seem to most of those living in this part of the 
country a decidedly inconclusive document. 
He points out that under Article 29 of the 


treaty of Washington the free transit in bond | ences between the United States and Canada 


Of this | 





was permitted to merchandise of both the} 


United States and Canada over the railway 


lines which cut the frontiers of the two coun- | 


tries. There were a number of different classes 
of transportation specified under this treaty, 
but to one and all the same rule held good that 
the customs regulations ordinarily enforced on 
the border line were not to apply, and the rail- 
road service for goods in bond or goods placed 
in cars under Consular seal was to be carried 
on in precisely the same manner as it would 
be if the line of railroad ran through 
the territory of a_ single country. If 
the experience of the last few years, 
during which time there has been an immense 
increase in this international transportation 





business, had shown that the regulations made 
by the Government were not enforced, or that 


spirit. | as evidence in support of the argument that a 
England do about it?|/ change should be made, and in the apparent 


absence of all evidence to the contrary, it is 
fair to assume that the service has been honest- 
| ly carried on and that the Government has not 
lost a single penny of revenue which it would 
otherwise have obtained. 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 4.—The 
| fact is that the President does not deal with 
| the real cause of the whole controversy, which 
is the advantage that the Consular sealing 
| privilege, whether abused or not, gives to the 
| Canadian railroads, and especially to be sub- 
sidized Canadian Pacific in competition with 
our own railroads. So far as the transportation 
under seal is alone concerned, they are placed 
on the same footing with the railroads of the 
United States, but they are free from the restric- 
tions of our Inter-State Commerce Law in the 
making of rates, and this, with the advantage 
of the Government subsidies, enables them to 
underbid our companies. It is the competi- 
|tion through the cutting of rates that is the 
real cause of complaint, and the agitation for 
withdrawing the Consular sealing privilege 
aims at hampering the Canadian railroads by 
having merchandise brought into this country 
by them subject to revenue inspection at the 
border, if not to the payment of duties as im- 
| portations from Canada. If there are abuses 
| which are in violation of law, these can be 
remedied by more stringent regulations and a 
strict enforcement of them. But the main 
question is whether the damaging competition 
of Canadian railroads with our own can be 
curbed in a way that will protect and subserve 
our public interests. 


Indianapolis Sentinel (Dem.), Feb. 3.—The 
President’s suggestions regarding the differ- 


are sensible and business-like. They are such 
as a President ought to make. But they are 
so at variance with what the Republican press 


| has been promising that they are almost ludi- 





crous. The President’s newspaper organs have 
been telling us to prepare for big events; to 
watch and we should see the man in the White 
House literally mop the earth with England and 
all her dependencies. But here comes a plain, 
simple document without threats or bombast 
or very much buncombe. It is well that it is 
so, but it puts the organs in a very ludicrous 
light. 


Toronto Empire, Feb. 4.—The obligations 
are reciprocal, as are the benefits. Boston and 
New England, the American producer who 
wishes cheap transport for his products, and 
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the Western farmer, all clearly recognize the 
mutual benefit. Apart altogether from the in- 
ternational aggressiveness of President Harri- 
son’s plea for United States railways, and the 
inherent weakness of his argument, there is 
little danger of anything practical coming from 
it. The present Congress will ‘‘ hang up” his 
recommendation ; the next is Democratic, and, 
although we prefer not to prophesy concerning 
any action it may take, it is reasonably safe to 


anticipate that the pressure against any restric- | 


tion upon Canadian roads, coming from all 
parts of the Republic, will be too powerful to 
permit of this policy being carried out. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF JUDGE 
JACKSON. 
Last week President Harrison nominated 


Judge Howell E. Jackson as successor of the 
late Justice Lamar on the United States Su- 


preme Bench. Judge Jackson is a Democrat, 


qas a supporter of the Confederacy, and has | 


always been a ‘‘ State’s Rights” advocate. He 
was appointed to his present office (Judge of 
the United States Circuit Court) by President 
Cleveland. 

The Democratic newspapers unite in praising 
the President for this act. Very few of the 


criticise it 


Republican organs in any 
strong terms, and many of them com- 
mend it as a signal manifestation of the 


that should control 


in the selection of Judges. 


non-partisan spirit 
Some newspapers, 
however, blame the President for not permit- 
ting Mr. Cleveland to fill the vacancy, and 
others criticise him because of his supposed 
intention to appoint a Republican to the place 
on the Circuit Bench that will be vacated by 
Judge Jackson’s promotion. A few Repub- 
lican journals attack the President in the spirit 
shown by Mr. J. S. Clarkson, who has pub- 
lished an exceedingly bitter protest against this 
of 
Rights” man. 


selection an ex-Confederate and ‘‘ State’s 


New 


York Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 8.—It is 


hard to believe that there will be any serious | 


opposition in the Senate to the confirmation of 
a man so admirably fitted for a place in the 
Supreme Court as Judge Jackson. One of our 
Washington dispatches to-day recalls the cir- 
cumstance that six years ago, when Judge 
Jackson was nominated as Circuit Judge, the 
Senate confirmed the nomination without even 


referring it, in the usual way, to the Judiciary | 


Committee. If the present nomination is con- 
sidered on its merits, as it most assuredly 
ought to be, both the Judiciary Committee and 
the Senate will unanimously favor confirma- 
tion. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Kep.), Feb. 
3.—The nomination by President Harrison of 
Judge Howell E. Jackson, of Tennessee, to 
the vacancy on the Supreme Bench caused by 
the death of Justice Lamar, is a pleasant evi- 
dence that devoted party loyalty need not 
necessarily make a President any the iess a 
broad-minded patriot. Judge Jackson a 
thorough Democrat, but he has made a record 
as one of the ablest jurists in the United States. 
In nominating him President Harrison has 
risen above party and has secured for the Su- 
preme Court the services of the best man the 


is 


Democratic party in the South had to offer, | 


Cleveland could not have done better. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), Feb. 4.—The criti- 
cisms of disappointed Republicans betray, not 
less plainly than the anticipatory attacks of 
Democratic partisans, a low and merely politi- 


cal estimate of the judiciary, against which the | 


President’s action isan emphatic protest. It 
would have been easy to make a partisan ap- 
pointment; it was not easy to find aman of the 
right qualities and of representative character. 


The President has attempted to do the latter, 
and, unless this is an exceptional instance, the 
result will justify the wisdom of his choice. 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), Feb 4.—During 
his term he has made four nominations to the 
Supreme Bench, and many other judicial nom- 
inations of great importance, and it must be 
conceded now, when his term is almost ended, 
that the appointments have been of almost un- 
precedented excellence and deserving of un- 
stinted praise. These appointments not only 
redound to the credit of Mr. Harrison as a 
statesman, but will undoubtedly serve as a pre- 
cedent which his successors will hardly dare to 
violate. The importance of keeping the sys- 
tem of Federal judiciary on the highest possi- 
| ble plane cannot be too strongly emphasized; 
and President Harrison in his insistence on the 
best standard for Federal Justices has done a 
real service to the country, not only for the 
present, but for the future. 


Boston Herald (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 4.—Presi- 
dent Harrison has done an exceedingly hand- 
some act in the appointment of Judge Howell 
E. Jackson of Tennessee to the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Judge 
Jackson is a Democrat, and in this respect the 
President has shown himself above party con- 
siderations in a manner which deserves full 
recognition. We remember nocase of a Presi- 
| dent for fifty years at least who has shown the 
same liberality to political opponents in selec- 
tions for the highest Court of the country. 








Nashville American (Dem,), Feb. 3.—It is 
hardly in order to comment critically upon 
President Harrison's appointment of a Demo- 
crat to the Federal Supreme Bench, but there 

| would seem to be a Republican bug under the 
chip. Possibly that bug is the knowledge that 

| Judge Jackson’s nomigation will be confirmed, 

| which will make certain the confirmation of a 
Republican successor to the Circuit Bench 
However the latter may be, and whatever poli- 
tical motives actuated Mr. Harrison, he cer- 
tainly chose a Judge who will do great honor to 
the position to which he has been assigned. 


Jacksonville Times-Union (Dem.), Feb. 3.— 
Eminent men in both political parties agree 
that this appointment from a purely judicial 
standpoint is one of the best ever made by a 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, and 
even those who oppose it on the ground of its 
being contrary to good policy and the most 
approved party custom, all admit the eminent 
qualifications and the fitness of the appointee 
|for the position. The 7tmes-Union admires 


party loyalty, but there are other things in the | 


world equally admirable. 


FROM MR. CLARKSON’S PROTEST. 


The President’s act in appointing a Southern 
State’s Right Democrat to this high Court of 
last resort in the present critical national situ- 
ation isa gross betrayal of public trust and 
party faith. Indeed, in my judgment it is an 
act of party perfidy little short of a moral 
crime. If Democrats and unrecanted 
believers in secession and State’s Rights and 
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session of the Presidency and Congress, they 
might have been left to give themselves, and 
by the people’s consent, the one last thing, the 
Supreme Court. If a State’s Rights man of 
Southern and unrecanted secession ideas 
must be on the Supreme Bench, and be in the 
end the final one to give it a Democratic ma- 
jority, the Republican Senate ought not to be 
a party to it. Let such an appointment wait 
to be made by a State’s Rights, anti-negro, 
anti-pension, anti-tariff, anti-Republican, anti- 
national President and Senate. The Repub- 
lican party, which is still living, and which is 
to rule again in the nation despite of any man’s 
disappointments, may well be saved from the 
present reproach and the historical dishonor of 
such an act of perfidy and wrong becoming an 
accomplished fact. 





THE SENATE AND THE SHERMAN 
LAW. 


In the United States Senate last Monday the 
motion of Mr. Hill of New York to take up for 
consideration the bill to repeal the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act of 1891 was defeated. 


This refusal to consider the measure is re- 


garded as a demonstration that the repeal of 
the Sherman Act cannot be effected during 
the present session. 


New York Herald (Ind.), Feb. 7.—The de- 
refusal of the Senate yesterday to take 
up the Sherman Law may serve to delay but 
cannot defeat the repeal of that iniquitous 
measure, The Hera/d has contended that the 
outflow of our gold coin to Europe (four mill- 
ions more of it last week) was mainly due to 
the operation of the Sherman Law, which im- 
pelled our foreign creditors to withdraw their 
balances in one hundred cent gold dollars now, 
for fear of being paid in sixty cent silver dok 
larslateron. Some of the silver maniacs have 
questioned this and asserted that the with- 
drawal of gold to Europe was solely due to 


foreign Governments accumulating abnor- 
mal stores of the yellow metal in prep- 
aration for a great impending war. If this 


were true it might well have set the silver- 
ites to thinking why it was that these 


| astute and sagacious foreigners were hoarding 


Free Trade and hatred of Union soldiers may | 


| be appointed to the Supreme Bench by a Re- 
pubtican President and confirmed by a Repub- 
| lican Senate there would seem to have come a 
| time when there is no need for a Republican 
!to live atall. ‘There may be, and is, and long 
| will be an honest difference of opinion as to 
the negro’s right to citizenship and officehold- 
ing. Although the Republican party is bound 
by every covenant of honor to uphold his 
manhood and finally establish his citizenship, 
|the question of humanity and the recoil of 
| conse ience against the unspeakable cruelties 
|toward the black people, now so rife in the 
is such that 


| obtained 


only gold, for which they were obliged to pay 
a premium, and not silver. That it was not 
true, however, was again demonstrated by the 
flurry which ensued in financial circles yester- 
day on the news that the effort to bring up the 
anti-silver measure in the Senate had been 
voted down, Stocks declined sharply, and 
there was at once a demand for bills of ex- 
change to1remit to Europe. Early in the day 
there was a general belief that the Senate must 
bow to the will of the people and permit the 
question of repealing the Sherman Law to 
come up for discussion, Consequently foreign- 
ers cabled orders to buy stocks and bonds in 
this market, and no gold was engaged for 
export by to-day’s steamer. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Feb. 8.—This vote 
makes it evident that a majority for the repeal 
of the Silver Purchase Act might have been 
lin the Senate if that body had been 
asked to pass a bill which had already been 
passed by the House, even though the effort 
to do so might then have involved a long and 
weary test of endurance. But sucha struggle, 
vith every probability that the House wouid 
not act on the subject at all, most of the 
Republican members were not inclined to begin. 


| It appeared to them that the Democrats in the 
| House ought to take the responsibility of sus- 


South, there can be no ques- 
tion in any American home where either 
| honor or pity abides. The negro and his 


rights asa human being find defense in our 


lp > ie . : . +8 
| Christianity as a people if not in our politics as | 


|anation. After the enemies of his common 
| rights to untortured existence orto kind treat- 
ment even as an 


anima! have come into pos- ' 


taining or defeating the policy which their 
President-elect urged upon them. The truth 
is that if the Democratic members in either 
body had been sincere or much in earnest 
about this repeal they would not have 
left the matter until more than two-thirds of 
the short session had elapsed, so that the re- 
maining time might without great difficulty 
be exhausted by the speeches of a few silver 
Senators, It goes without saying that few will 
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find it easy to credit the Democrats in Con- 
gress with much sincerity or earnestness in 
this matter. Many will suspect that they were 
only too willing to have the motion beaten in 
the Senate, so that the opponents of repeal in 
the House would have more excuse for their 
resistance. They will now claim, as some of 
the Democratic journals already do, that the 
repeal bill could not pass the Senate even if 
it should be passed by the House, and when 
men are hunting for excuses a poor one often 
suffices, 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 
7-—The vote in the Senate yesterday on the 
question of taking up the bill to repeal the 
Silver-Purchase Act need not discourage any 
of its supporters either in or out of Congress. 
The movement was not very well timed, and 
Mr. Hill was not the man to lead it, although 
he is to be commended for moving, if those 
who ought to lead hold back. We say that he 
was not the man to lead the movement because 
his own position heretofore has been extremely 
dubious, and is not much cleared up by his 
speech, although his vote is satisfactory this 
time. Although Mr. Hill’s motion failed, 
it had the gratifying result of showing 
twelve Democratic Senators in the affirm- 
ative, Senator Sherman having expressed con- 
fidence in the passage of the repeal bill when- 
ever fen Democrats should be pledged to 
vote for it. There is good reason to believe 
that the bill will pass the House soon in the 
form in which it has come from the Banking 
Committee; in which case there will be a crucial 
test inthe Senate. If it fails again in that 
body, President Cleveland will undoubtedly 
call an extra session, and it is to be hoped that 
he will do nothing, except name his Cabinet, 
until this stumbling-block to national finance 
and the national prosperity is removed. If 
the Treasury is saved from insolvency till the 
4th of March, that isas much as we can hope 
for. It would be insolvent now (even without 
reckoning the sinking-fund payment as a legal 
claim), but for the withholding of money actu- 
ally appropriated by Congress. Mr. Cleve- 
land and his Cabinet can probably make better 
use of their time in devising ways and means 
to stave off bankruptcy than in listening to the 
claims of office-seekers, whose pressure is be- 
coming intolerable to Democratic Congress- 
men. 


New York World (Dem.), Feb. 8.—The 
sound-money Democrats in the House will not 
abandon their fight for the repeal of the Sher- 
man Law under discouragement of the Senate’s 
action, They have made a careful poll, and 
find a clear majority of the House in favor of 
repeal. ‘This, of course, includes sound-money 
Republicans. If these latter will unite withthe 





sound-money Democrats, the programme ar- 
ranged will be carried out. Therule for the | 
consideration of the Andrew-Cate Bill, which | 
is to be brought in on Thursday, will be | 
amended by the addition of aclosure clause, | 
andthe bill will be passed. The one fear now | 
is that the action of the Senate may induce 
Republicans to refuse needed assistance in thus 


forcing the question to a vote. 


New York Times (ind.-Dem.), Feb. 8.—Our 
readers are already aware that the motion 
made by Mr. Hill, and which was preceded by 
the reading of his amazing essay, was not, and 
was not intended to be, a decisive motion. It 
was-merely an incident, and an insignificant 
one, in the course of a crowded short session. 
When he gave notice of his purpose to submit 
the motion there was some curiosity as to what 
he meant by it, as to what, in the language of 
his class, he was ‘‘ after.”” It is clear now that 
his only purpose was to provide an occasion 
for the reading of this composition. He suc- 
ceeded in that. The rules of the Senate did 
not permit anyone to stop him. All that was 
possible was to make it plain that Mr, Hill’s 
course was ridiculous, and had no definite or 
practical relation to the business of the Senate 
or the course of legislation upon the silver 
question. That is certainly clear enough in 





the record of Monday’s session. The fate of 


the repeal bill isto be settled elsewhere. It 
will be influenced by different arguments from 
those of Senator Hill, submitted by men of 
very different calibre. 


THE COMING ADMINISTRATION. 
AS TO TARIFF POLICY. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Feb. 3.—Those 
who imagine that the Democrats were endorsed 
merely for the purpose of playing with the 
tariff should go tothe platform of the party 
and read the doctrine which the people have 
endorsed. There is no straddling about that 
plank. It minces nothing. It is radical. It 
goes to the root of the whole matter, and 
leaves no room for cunning evasions, The 
issue is there more clearly defined than it ever 
has been in any Democratic platform since the 
war—or before, either, for that matter. 
‘* Tariff reform” is aterm that may be given 
over to any degree of vagueness, but it is no 
longer vague for the Democratic party. It has 
been defined in the Chicago platform, so that 
there is no longer any excuse for misunder- 
standing it. The platform says that Protection 
for Protection’s sake is unconstitutional, and 
must, therefore, be swept away. The repeal 
of the McKinley Law is only a step in the 
direction of the tariff reform that the people 
have endorsed. With that out of the way, the 
Morrill tariff, which is Protective in all its 
features, will still remain, and that must be 
reformed. There is no question of reforming 
the McKinley Law. As Mr. Cleveland says, 
that must be repealed, and then the work of 
genuine tariff reform must begin. Duties that 
are purely Protective will have to go, and the 
whole schedule will have to be modeled to 
meet the demands of the people. These things 
should not be forgotten. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Feb. 3.—Discrimina- 
tion is Protection. The moment that Congress 
begins toarrange customs duties with regard to 


any other consideration than the raising of | 


revenue, it engages, according to the emphatic 
declaration of the Chicago platform, in legis- 
lation that is unconstitutional. It constructs, 
not a tariff of the sort prescribed and pledged 
by the Democratic National Convention of 
1892, but a tariff of the sort repudiated and 
denounced. The Walker tariff was Protective 
in principle and in effect. It will not do for 
cowardly evaders of the square resolution 
adopted at Chicago and accepted by the Dem- 


ocratic party, to affirm that the Walker tariff | 


was less highly Protectionist than some of the 
tariffs that have followed it. The measure of 
the constitutionality of Protection is not quan- 
tity, but quality. The Walker tariff recognized 
Protection to American industry, by means of 
discriminating duties below a certain level, as 
one of the legitimate objects of tariff legis- 
lation. The Democratic platform of 1892 de- 
clares that the Federal Government has no 
constitutional power to impose and collect such 
duties. 


Jersey City Evening Journal (Rep.), Feb. 2. 
—Will the McKinley Law be repealed? Will 
the demand of the Suz that the Democratic 
party shall be honest, consistent, and courage- 
ous, be complied with? 
expectations of a substitution of the British 
Free Trade policy for that of the American 
Protective policy be realized? Not at all. 
The Democratic party will not redeem its 
pledges. It will not dare or venture to do any 
such thing as the Su is prodding it todo. It 
will not extirpate or extinguish the Protective 
system. It has neither the honesty nor the 
courage to undertake or accomplish any such 
destructive work, and the Su is, we think, 
quite as well aware of this as we are. The 
significance and force of the warning given by 
the Suz, along with its exhortations, will be 
appreciated by the Democratic leaders, but they 
will precisely reverse the Szn’s application 
of it; they will not risk a certain ard 
overwhelming defeat in 1896 by now adopting 
an honest and consistent course in tariff legis- 
lation. What the Democrats will do it is easy 
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to predict. They will follow their old preced- 
ents and practices in tariff tinkering; they will 
hack at, and punch holes here and there in, the 
Protective tariff schedules; they will select 
certain industries for attack, and will cripple 
and injure them; they will try to show especial 
favor to foreign importers and to Southern and 
Democratic interests, and generally and parti- 
cularly they will fool with and bedevil tariff 
legislation, and in the next Presidential cam- 
paign will be on the defensive, trying toexplain 
their own cowardice and inconsistency. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE CLEVELAND PROGRAMME, 


Baltimore American (Kep.), Feb. 4.—It is evi- 
dent that the new Administration will ente: upon 
its work with full hands. The programme that 
has been mapped out is crowded with labor 
and big with destiny. It contemplates a dis 
tinct rearrangement of the country’s fiscal af- 
fairs, and a radical change in its most im- 
portant policies. There appears to be no 
doubt of the intention of these readjustments, 
and the only uneasiness is in the ability of 
those in command to carry out their pur- 
poses. 

This ability is by no means assured. Take, 
for instance, the first thing on the list—silver. 
On that question Mr. Cleveland and the men 
emost intimately associated with him occupy 
plain and unmistakable ground. They say 
they want the Sherman Law* repealed, and if 
they had their way they would probably repeal 
it. Butit so happens that the men of their 
own party in Congress—in both branches of 
Congress—are ready to defeat any movement 
for this repeal, and if the law is changed at all 
in the direction of making the Government 
purchase less silver, it will have to be done 
with the assistance of Republican votes. Right 
here, therefore, is a party difficulty to begin 
with, and it is a difficulty that is capable of 
infinite damage to the harmonious progtess of 
anew Administration. 

Mr. Cleveland is on record in an interview 
as replying to the question, ‘‘ Will the McKin- 
ley Bill be repealed?” with these words, ‘* I 
would like to know what else the people elected 
us for!” Itis the general understanding that 
Mr. Carlisle takes the Treasury portfolio large- 
ly for the purpose of drafting and guiding the 
new bill which is to supplant the present law. 
History has shown that Congress is far from a 
likelihood of accepting with full favor bills that 
originate in this way. There are many small 
jealousies even in our national politics, and 
sometimes they become potent factors in legis- 
lation. Further than this, a bill that the House 
may accept may fare very badly in the Senate, 
and thus the course of tariff reduction promises 
to be full of obstacles and annoyances, espe- 
cially as notwo Democrats have the same tech- 
nical ideas on the subject, and the constituents 
of every representative will clamor for the con- 
tinuance of the Protective feature to their local 
industries. ‘Tariff reform may be useful asa 
campaign slogan, but it becomes a general as- 
sault upon the industries of the country when it 
is embodied in legislation. And these industries 
can arouse a rather formidable opposition when 
their interests are attacked. To expect them 


| to be passive when the work of tariff reduction 


Will Mr. Cleveland’s | 





begins is to look for the impossible. 

There will, of course, be the usual attempt 
to reduce the expenses of the Goyernment and 
to make a record of economy. This will prob- 
ably be the greatest difficulty of all, for it is 
perfectly plain to every intelligent person that 
a great nation like the United States—the 
richest and most powerful on earth—cannot be 
conducted on a penny-wise policy. In the ex- 
cellent speech which Secretary Foster made at 
the banquet of the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in this city, he said impres- 
sively that this was now a_ billion-dollar 
country, and in course of time it would be a 
two-billion-dollar country. A nation whose 
wealth grows at the rate of hundreds of mill- 
ions a year, whose people are the most pros- 
perous on earth, and whose workers receive 
better wages than those of any other land, is 
not the proper prey for the little cheeseparers 
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whose statesmanship is aS narrow as their | his inauguration he has still to choose the 
patriotism. | greater part of his Cabinet. If it be true, how- 
It does seem, after all, that there will be a| ever, that he proposes to offer the Postmaster- 
tremendousamount of effort with comparatively | Generalship to Mr. Isidor Straus, and if Mr. 
little result. It may be to a certain degrec 
the first Administration of Cleveland ove: 
again. Those four years were years of prog- | 
ress and prosperity to the country and to the 
people, because the tariff and financial policies 
of the Republican party continued in force. It 
is rather doubtful that they can be upset now, 
but Mr. Cleveland and his friends may have a 
rather interesting time in trying to do what 
they could not do during his former term. 


satisfactorily one of the most difficult of the 
problems that confronted him. Mr. Straus is 
a man of affairs whose training amply equips 
him for the great business office in connection 
with which his name has been mentioned. 
Besides, he has borne a conspicuous part in 
the fight for sound money, for tariff reform, 
for good administration—for the principles of 
the Cleveland Democracy, in short, and he 
would be a sound and useful adviser in the 
Executive Council Chamber at Washington, 


DAN LAMONT. 

Syracuse Standard (lnd.-Rep.), Feb. 3.— 
When Danie! S. Lamont takes a place in the 
Cabinet President Cleveland, next March, 
it will be a glorious illustration of the possibil- 
ities of citizenship in this republic. There is 
not a farmer boy in the land who should not 
take heart from the example. ‘Those of us 
who have had the advantages of urban rearing | 
and city polish are apt to think of the life of 
the country-bred lad as altogether benighted 
and ordinarily unpromising, yet here isa youth 
whose early years were spent beyond the pale 
of what we know as civilization, because re- 
mote from railroad connections, and as a con- 


ot 


FOREIGN MATTERS. 





THE ITALIAN SCANDAL. 

Christoforo Colombo (New York), Feb. 3. 
It seems probable, asa dispatch from London 
informed us yesterday, that the monarchical 
| Powers— Austria, Germany, 
watching the events at Rome with 
keener interest than the events at Paris. 
strong interest they take can 


much 
The 


be explained 


; < io from the fact that the effect of the Italian 
sequence dependent for its enlightenment on . . 
: onus . |scandal on the Savoy dynasty may be 
slower means of communication, taking his | ‘ : ’ _ ae , 
: - . | another step toward the democratic future, we 
place at middle age among the foremost of his é ‘ i 
— , , mean toward a_ republican Europe. In 
countrymen, McGrawville, the village which |... 7 AS Bye : ‘ 
: , ‘ ° ag" “3 this order of things the assertions that 
was his birthplace, is to-day as it was in 1851, ||, ie ; “fi ) 
wg SF ‘ the Monarchical powers are making efforts 
the year of Mr. Lamont’s birth, a community , ' 
; ; : . - to bring about an understanding between 
rura in every characteristic. Its situation - "BP ‘ 
: 4 oe the Vatican and the Quirinal appear very prob- 
and ntiments offered its youth no inspi- - : 


: ; es able, indeed, seem to be indicated by the sit- 
ration, noi were its associations, though . 1 ° 
uation, since the success of such an endeavor 


eminently respectable, such as to expand the ie t - 

se oe , ; . would cause the I apacy of necessily to cease 
ambition or excite emulation. One day in Ie? : ; 

. » . ' ar to be a support of republicanism, and become 
McGrawville we may imagine, was like 


again a pillar of monarchy. That King Hum- 
bert is anxious as to the consequences of the 
scandal for himself and his family is evident 


another, the monotony of its existence being 
broken chiefly by trips over the rough road to 
Cortland, at that time a village struggling fot 


; : ps from the fact that he has paid out o 
a foothold on the map of the State. The draw-!,. - en eee — f| 
A . ; , eae his private purse four million lire ($800,- 
backs of Mr. Lamont’s birth alone might have : 
: : . , .000) to take up acceptances of certain 
left him in obscurity until old age and death , ins , 
‘ghee , . ier ORE prominent politicians, discounted by the 
overtook him. At the age of 42 a distinction ce : , 
‘ ‘ F : ‘ , | Bank of Naples, and the Roman _ Bank. 
is marked out for him which to attain might be} ,,; cask . 
‘ eRe mpi . |What can be said when the head of a 
the aspiration of a life-time. His has not been aE SS oe * 
ae : | great institution like the Roman Bank, after 
a brilliant career. He was endowed with no| ‘ aa : 
- s : having exceeded the limit of issue of bank- 
gifts of oratory to command attention in the 


notes by sixty-two millions, gets forty millions 
in notes additional made in London, and that 
without any opposition on the part of the Gov- 
ernment—when such a man is appointed by the 
King as a Senator? 


world of politics, and until lately had no op- 
portunity to develop the genius for business, 
which has ina few years given him indepen- 
dence. 


What his success consisted in was being | 
loyal to every trust reposed in him and inthem 
making his fidelity indispensable. We believe 
that in this he exhibited the greatness of charac- 
ter which is soon to have recognition. He never 
filled a position, whether he sold groceries in his 
father’s store, or directed the management of 
the street railroad system of New York, that 
he was not equal to the task. His versatility 
was inexhaustible. He made no efforts in his | 
progress to catch the popular eye, but in con 
tact with his kind he continually created friend- | 
ships and earned admiration which outweighed 
in value the loud clamor of approval for which 
the majority of men in the same spheres of 
action jostle and elbow each other with cruel 
selfishness. Republicans and Democrats alike | 
can find hope in the rise of Dan Lamont. Itis | 
an incentive to clean-handedness in politics, 
for it has never been said of him that his par- 
tisanship led him through other than honorable 
paths. His advancement is an encouragement 
to decency, and decency needs encouragement. 
What is better still, it shows that no place is so 
high that it is above conscientious, indefatig- 
able, and intelligent endeavor. 


Either the Government 


man, and thus shows conclusively its own in- 
efficiency, or else it knew all about them, and 
thus was an accomplice in the criminal act of 
putting in circulation forty millions of money 
issued without any warrant of law, and which 
at a critical moment must have been necessar- 
ily declared valueless of paper. It 
would seem that it was neither the best nor the 
most efficacious way of securing the safety of 
the royal house, inasmuch as, by covering up 
the crimes of the guilty with his own purse, 
the King thereby becomes, at least morally, 
their accomplice. From every point of view 
the situation at Rome is of the gravest. It is, 
however, of no use to prophesy. We await 
the development of events. 





pieces 


Il Progresso Italo-Americano (New York), 
| Feb. 7.—The hour has arrived for Minister 
Giolitti to dare, and dare boldly. Our advice to 
him savors of audacity; but boldness at this 
critical moment is the only thing which can 
make justice triumph. If the Minister does 
/not give a full and complete account of the 
| situation of the banks and their misdeeds he 
will make the Chamber and the country more 
|angry and threatening than ever. Solutions 
of rosewater, narcotics in large doses, the 
|nation indignantly rejects; of mystifications 
| it has already had more than enough. Signor 
ities. Mr. Cleveland, with al! his experience | Giolitti, who, with all unprejudiced persons, 
and wider knowledge, has found the task | enjoys the reputation of having had nothing to 
scarcely less difficult now than eight years ago. | do with the frauds, and of having only merely 
With less than four weeks remaining before suspected that the Roman Bank had violated 


ISIDOR STRAUS, 
New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Feb. 7.—In 
making choice of his Cabinet officers a Presi- 
dent-elect is beset by a multitude of perplex- 


DIGEST. 


Straus accepts, Mr. Cleveland will have solved 


England — are | 


knew nothing about the delinquencies of this | 
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| the Penal Code, cannot retrace his steps and 
| contradict himself. By such a course he will 
only putin peril his own position and that of 
| his supporters. If Minister Rudini and Minis- 
ter Miceli thought it best to adjust all the diffi- 
culties in the family, after the patriarchal 
fashion, Minister Giolitti certainly does not 
mean to throw away the responsibility thrust 
upon him of bringing the guilty to juctice, by 
an act of weakness or of mistaken pity towards 
him who stands trembling in the dark. May 
the whole thing be quickly exposed to the 
light, even at the price of new griefs, new 
revelations, and new scandals. 


Rome Diritto, Jan, 20.—We have to admit 
that Italy has also her Panama, One of the 
most deplorable, if mot the gravest, of the 
faults of the banking institutions implicated is 
the limiting their credit to a few privileged 
persons, when that credit ought to have aided 
industry and commerce. The Giolitti Ministry 
was in a situation of great difficulty at the 
beginning of its career, but its present trials 
are very severe. It is to be hoped that it will 
| find a way out of the quagmire in which it is 
floundering. If that shall turn out so, and the 
present surroundings of the Government be 
purified, we shall reap benefits, and, perhaps, 
have no cause of complaint for having had our 
Panama. Putrefaction precedes resurrection. 





Courrier des Etats-Unis.(New York), Feb. 4. 
|—It isa pretty little name, Panamino, but it 
would appear that the Italian Panama, since it 
is a Panama of stalwart proportions, should 
more justly be called Panamaximo. The word 
was not coined by a French journal, which 
might be suspected of prejudice toward a 
country which isa member of the Triple Alli 
ance. Nor was the word manufactured by a Re- 
publican journal, which might be thought in- 
clined to exaggerate the scandals of amonarchy. 
It was a journal of Brussels, ZL’ /ndependance 
| Be lye. ‘To that paper a correspondent writes 
| from Rome that the ‘‘diminutive is out of place” 
and that ‘‘ the financial scandal which is brew- 
ing in Italy is in no wise inferior tothe one 
(which has long afflicted France.”’ In Italy, 
| moreover, there is this aggravating circum- 


| Stance, that there the scandal is not about a 
| private enterprise, more or less wrongly con- 
ducted, but about financial institutions created 
| by and placed under the inspection of the State, 
which in this way is directly attacked. 


| . . . = Te 
|A GERMAN COMPLAINT AGAINST 
| AUSTRIA. 

Hamburger Nachrichten ( Bismarck's organ), 
Jan. 19.—As tothe project of increasing the 
strength of the Austro-Hungarian army, the 
following information is given in press corre- 


spondence: 





Inthe inner circles of the Austro-Hungarian army 
| officers there is still no definite policy in relation to the 
| proposed increase, At present the highest authorities 
inthe army have in view only a decided increase of 
the forces of the active Landwehr. Besides, it is de- 
sired to make a larger allowance in the army appro- 
| priations for the artillery service—boih ** ordinary” 
and ** extraordinary.’’ As for strengthening the cav- 
| alry, the opinion is that this is not to be thought of, 
because of the expense that would be involved. 
If we contrast these modest Austro-Hungarian 
plans with the German, we shall get a new 
idea of the magnitude of the sacrifices which 
the present Military Bill imposes upon the 
German Empire. And yet the general situa- 
| tion is such that while we are fully able to cope 
with France, and can easily avoid a war with 
Russia by skillful diplomacy, the continuing 
danger of war is cultivated by nothing else 
than the conflicting interests of Austria- 
Hungary and Russia, which give rise to the 
casus foederis and in all human probability will 
be the only cause of bringing about conditions 
that will require Germany to wage a war at its 
two frontiers, And notwithstanding the iact 
|that it is Austria-Hungary which occasions 
| for Germany the menace of a double war, it is 
Germany that has to bear the enormous bur- 
den of protection against the danger, while 
Austria takes her ease. If we turn to the 
thought of a better foreign policy, and con- 
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sider the advantage of establishing an under- 
standing with Russia (an understanding not 
hostile to Austria, but consistent with friend- 
ship for her), we shall find the idea impracti- 
cable—peculiarly so when we remember (and 
this consideration must always be taken into 
account) that we have deliberately sacrificed 
millions in customs duties, to the injury of the 
Empire and at the cost of its productive inter- 
ests, on the altar of solicitude for the strength 
of our allies. If it was too complicated a task 
for the men of the new régime to continue the 
old policy of neutrality toward Russia and 
Austria, they have at least found out by this 
time that that policy was the only one adapted 
to the promotion of German interests. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 


THE TEXAS BURNING. 


On Feb. 1 a mob at Paris, Tex., burned at 
the stake a negro named Henry Smith. Before 
the burning Smith was tortured in a very hor- 
rible manner. Smith’s offense was peculiarly 
atrocious and cruel. Harboring a resentment 
against a policeman of the town, he seized 
that officer’s three-year-old girl, outraged her, 
and then tore her body to pieces. 
fessed his crime to his captors. 


He con- 


Houston ( Tex.) Post, Feb. 3.—It was not a 
mob, but the assemblage of the people in mul- 
tiplied thousands to visit punishment to the 
last degree upon an act so monstrous that all 
other offenses against individuals and society 
seem trivial by comparison with it. Laws are 
made to meet ordinary circumstances within 
the experience of man. No law was ever made 
or conceived to meet an occasion like that. 
Justice, however sure, could not wait the forms 
of usual eccurrences, All that could be added 
of swiftness of stroke and terror of execution 
was due to this one—not as a matter of public 
vengeance, but of terrible example and a 
warning burned by fire into the nature 
of every living fiend like this one—if there 
lives another. If a tiger had seized the 
little girl and devoured her to appease its 
hunger, the whole community would have 
joined in the pursuit to kill. But quiet and 
ordinary death here would have fallen as far 
short of the need as would the act of the tiger 
have been short of the act of this fiend in shape 
of human. Mob law should be condemned, 
and when adequate forms are provided they 
should be followed, but as ‘‘in the midst of 
war the laws are silent,’’ so they may be, on rare 
occasions, in the midst of peace—and this is 
one of them. It has been said that ‘* you can- 
not hang a whole people,’ and so it may be 
said you cannot condemn a whole people. The 
whole people of that intelligent and God-fear- 
ing community—and they were thousands— 
have moved and acted together as if one voice, 
and while human feeling shrinks from reflec- 
tion upon the horrors of the execution, it shud- 
ders at the greater horror of the offense, and 
the balanced judgment cannot condemn what 
the people there did, however it may withhold 
approval of the part played by personal and 
private vengeance. 


Richmond Times, Feb. 3.—It is one thing 
for a negro, but little removed from a beast, 
to commit a sickening crime—it is quite an- 
other for a community of white people to at- 
tempt to surpass him in cruelty and revenge. 
We deplore the violation of law, and, though 
it requires great self-restraint when the people 
see crime so great and law so slow, we must 
know that we can never claim to be a civilized 
and much less a Christian people until our 
public learns and practices the truth that the 
offense is against the peace and dignity of the 
Commonwealth and by the Commonwealth is 
to be punished. The practice of lynching, no 
matter what the crime may be, is-a dissolution 
of the bonds of society and the reign of the 
disciples of Ravachol. So far from deterring 
crime, lynching seems to provoke it—certainly 
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the whole act is a defiance of law and oes, 
sow dragons’ teeth broadcast. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, Feb. 3. — No sudden | MR. ATKINS 


burst of righteous anger swayed the horde of 
savages who tortured him todeath, An imagina- 
tion more cruel than is attributed to Moloch, 
god of murder, gave itself to deliberate riot, 
and devised tortures to which those suffered 
by the victims of the Druids, or those whom 
Phalaris roasted in his brazen bull, or those 
which Damien underwent at the hands of the 
execution of the French tyrant, or those 
which the fancy of schylus attributed to 
Prometheus, or those which sacred or profane 
history, or the fiction of any age, describes 
as ever having been borne by flesh or spirit 
were mild. And, having devised them, the mob 
inflicted them. ‘Truth, alas, is stranger than 
fiction. It is years since a distinguished soldier 
uttered the sarcasm in which he expressed a 
preference for the most dreaded of all un- 
known places over Texas as a place of resi- 
dence. Until the State is asperged of the in- | 
famy of Paris, all civilization will adopt the | 
soldier’s sarcasm as its deliberate sentiment. 
It isin a spirit of compassion that is hardly 
warranted by circumstances that we 


suggest | 


; that the revenue from liquors and tobacco, 


| glance that the corner-stone 


ST. 
THE DRINK QUESTION. 


(Feb. 11, 1893 


ON’S REVE 
SITION. 
New England Home (Proh., Hartford), Feb. 

|4.—Mr. Edward Atkinson, the distinguished 

economist of Boston, has proposed a plan 
for the solution of the problem of national 
revenue, which he suggests as a basis for Dem- 
ocratic tariff reform. In brief, he premises 
that the ordinary running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment are about $5 a year for 


NUE PROPO. 


each person; 
e€s- 
pecially liquors, wtll provide at least $3 of 
that sum; that the remaining $2 can be 
levied in ways that will admit of removing 
the present duty on leading raw mate- 
rials and materially reducing the duty on 
others, and even on some finished products; 
that the pensions problem, which in_ its 
heaviest burdens is temporary and must soon 
begin to decrease, can be treated as an extra 
special feature and met by special bonds issued 
at low rate of interest. It will be seen ata 
of this revenue 


system is the rum traffic, It is basing onr na- 


that the name of Paris be stricken from the | tional revenues upon a traffic that costs the 
map of Texas. Henceforth no self-respecting | people in actual money many times what 
person will care to enter a hotel in any city|we get out of it. Not to mention the 
where newspapers have been read and to in-| moral issue, not to attempt to rise in this 
scribe himself on its register as of ‘‘ Paris, | ‘*‘ Christian” land to the *‘ impracticable ” 
Texas.” The name of the place will be in-| moral heights of that ‘‘ heathen” Chinese 
famous to the civilization of all ages. It will! ruler, who said: ‘‘I cannot consent to 
be well to change it at once. |raise revenue from the vices of my people,’ 


New York Herald, Feb, 3.—To burn a man, 
however guilty the wretch may be, with irons 
heated to a white heat, to put his eyes out in 
the same manner, is an atrocity which goes | 
far beyond the limits of disgrace. It is a seam | 
of lead in our block of gold, a satire on our 
civilization, an act so base and unworthy that 
it can be applauded only by the denizens of the 
infernal regions. That the people of Texas 
are jealous of their rights; that they propose 
to put the stamp of their indignation on 
such unnatural crimes; that they jealously 
guard the integrity of their households; that 
they flash into fury when their little children 
and their daughters are endangered—these 
things meet the unqualified approval of the 
world. If their relations with the negroes are 
so peculiar that they are forced to measures 
which would be discounternanced in an older 
and more conservative community, we can 
understand a certain precipitancy in case of an 
outrage of this sort. But the deeds they com- | 
mitted in the execution of Henry Smith in- 
dicate a tendency to barbarism which reddens | 
the cheeks of men with shame and brings pop- | 
ular government into disrepute. | 


THE NEW HOME OF THE LOUISIANA 
LOTTERY. 

Northwestern Christian Advocate 
Feb. t.—The infamous Louisiana !ottery has 
found a new home in Honduras. That little 
republic has granted the institution a charter, 
and at the same time the right to prey upon its 
people as well as those of other lands. The con- 
cession gives the company a monopoly of the 
lottery,business for fifty years. The Government 
grants the company the island of Gunaja, and | 
concedes free of cost all lands which may be re- | 
quired for its offices throughout the republic. 
The company is also granted the right to laya 
cable line from the island of Guanaja or from 
any point on the coast of Honduras, to the 
United States, the Antilles, or to Europe, and 
to establish a steamship line from any or ail 
ports on the Honduranian coast to any part of 
the world. All articles belonging to the com- 
pany are admitted free of duty, its employés 
are exempt from military service, and it is 
exempt from all taxes. For the privileges 
granted it, the lottery company is to pay the 
Government $1,000,000 in gold, and a gradu- 
ated percentage of from one to three per cent, 
on the face value of all tickets sold. Honduras 
expects to profit by this concession, but it will 
prove acurse, as did the Panama Canal Lottery 
to the French, 


(¢ *hicago 2 





Mr. Atkinson’s proposition is 
even a financial point of view. It proposes to 
build the business foundations of this nation 
upon an industry that is sucking the life out of 
every honest business. It proposes to depend 
for public relief upon the greatest of public 
burden-breeders. Citizens, such fiscal policy is 
the supremest folly. There is no makeshift 
that can avoid the real burden which Govern- 
ment brings to productive industry. To tax vice 
means to license, intrench, and multiply it, and 
bring forth the fruitsof public iniquity an hun- 
dred fold. The people of this country have 
permitted a fearful degree of public extrava- 
gance for nearly a generation. The 
burdens are heavy, but we must face and beat 
them, the sooner the better and the easie1 
Special favoritism and corruption have grown 
toa degree that is menacing the republic. The 
only true course is to suppress the institutions 
that breed corruption and correct the laws that 
| give special favor to classes. Ina word, 
peal the Internal Revenue system, suppress 
the alcoholic drink traffic, protect. American 
industry on lines really effective, for the equal 
benefit of American labor ard capital, and raise 


suicidal from 


resulting 


re- 


| all needed additional revenues by taxing in- 


comes and inheritances. 
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MRS. WHITNEY. 
New York Sun, Feb. 6.—The death of Mrs. 
William C. Whitney, which -it was our sad 


office to announce yesterday morning, is a 
bereavement which touches, besides her hus- 
band and her family, a wide circle of sorrow- 
ing friends. Mrs. Whitney had great intellec- 
tual and social gifts, generous impulses, and a 
sincere desire to promote the happiness of all 
among whom her lot was cast. Her own and 
her husband’s means enabled her to dis- 
pense a liberal hospitality, and did 
it with a skill and taste which made her 
a centre of social attraction wherever she 
resided, while to those who had the good fortune 
to be intimately acquainted with her she uni- 
formly exhibited the same simple, unpretend- 
ing affection that marked her girlhood. Her 
death, coming as it does almost in the very 
hour of her husband’s great political triumph, 
and at the outset of a beloved daughter’s career 
in society, isone of those catastrophes which 
teach more eloquently than words the instabil- 
ity of human happiness and the fragility of 
human expectations. 


she 
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Guacho (the) and His Dialect, Remarks on. F. 
Notes, Jan.,g pp. The Gus achos of Buenos Ayres 

Hygiene as an Extension Study. Murray G. Motter, M.D. University Exten- 
Sion, Jan +3 Pp. Suggests an outline for a course of six lectures on practical 
hygiene. 

Inland—Shakespeariana. Lewis F. Mott. Modern Language Notes, Jan., 2 pp. 
The use of the word /nland by Shakespeare. 

Irving’s ‘‘King Lear’’: A New Tradition. idward R. Russell. ALY. Cent., 
London, 8 pp. Polat. out what is new in Irv ing’s ‘* King Lear. 

Lancaster and York (Sir James Ramsey's). Zadind. Rev., Jan., 37 pp. 

Lyric (The Oldest English). Richard Burton.  Poet-Lore, Feb., 10 pp. A 
description of the poem variously known as “‘ Deor’s Lament,”’ “* The Finished 
Creation,” or ** Deor the Scald’s Complaint." 

Macbeth (Lady), Stage Types of. Morris Ross. Poet-Lore, Feb.,3 pp. Various 
conceptions of Lady Macbeth as presented by Mrs, Pritchard, “Mrs. Siddons, 
Charlotte Cushman, Modjeska, and Ellen Terry. 

Monks (J. A. S.}and His Work—In American Studios. 
hoe’s Mag., Feb.,12 pp. Illus. 

Numeration, Sy stems of. A Plea for 
Freeman, S.J. Amer. Cath 

Pastoral Novel (the) in Spain, 
Notes, Jan., 11 pp. 

Poetic Expression, The Nature of. Prof. D. Dorchester, Jr. 
gpp. A paper read before the Boston Browning Society. 
Poets (Modern) and the Meaning of Life. H. Meyers. 

London, Jan., 19 pp. 

Public-School System (Engli: ). 
Here. James W. Clarke, A.M. Donahoe Mag., Feb.,8 pp. 

Ruskin (John) as Letter-Writer: With Extracts from Hitherto Unpublished 
Letters. (Continued.) William G. Kingsland. Poet-Lore, Feb., 5 pp. 

Seminary (The) and Its Opportunity. M. G. Brumbaugh. 
Jan., 2 pp. 

Sumird- Accadians 
Naturalist, Feb., 

Tennyson, 


M. Page. Modern Language 


Henry Austin. Donma- 


the Duodecimal. The Rev. 
. Quar. Rev., Jan., 12 pp. 


The Origins of. F. M. Warren. 


Thomas J. A. 
Modern Language 

Poet-Lore, Feb., 
Frederic W. 


XIX, Cent., 


A Comparison Between Methods There and 


Untversity Extension, 


(the) of Chaldea, 

8 pp. 

The Poetry of. Quar. 

Tennyson, Was He Consistent ? 
Rev., Jan., 21 pp. 


Legends of. Alice Bodington. Amer. 
Rev., London, 39 pp. 


George Parsons Lathrop. Amer. Cath. Quar. 
Points out some of the inconsistencies of Tennyson. 


University Extension of the Catholic Summer School. The Rev. J. F. Mullaney. 
Amer, Cath. Quar. Rev., Jan., 10 pp. 
University Life (Medizval). Brother Azarias. Amer. Cath. Quar. Rev., Jan., 


29 pp. Historical. 
World’s Fair (The) and Industrial Art. Gen. A. T. Goshorn, Director Centennial 


Exhibition, 1876. Engineering Mag., Feb., 9 pp. Benefits likely to be derived 
from the Ww orld’s Fair. 


POLITICAL. 
Britannic Confederation and Colonization. Loxdon Quar. Rev., Jan., 18 pp. 
Conservatism and Democracy. Quar. Rev., London, Jan., 31 pp. 
Democracy (Faise). W.S. Lilly. ZX. Cent., Jan.,15 pp. Modern Democracy 
is ‘*a lie,”’ etc. 
Home Rule, On the Eve of. John O’Callaghan, 


Donahoe’s Mag., Feb., 6 pp. 
A statement of the Gladstonian measure, etc. 
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India, The Native States of. Quar. Rev., 

India, The Patronage in G. T. Mackenzie. Dauddin Rev., Jan., 13 pp. 

Irish Conspiracy (The Great). Edinb. Rev., Jan., 33 pp. Review of Le Caron’s 
book, ** Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service: The Recollections of a 
Spy.” 

National Loyalty, A Jewish Characteristic. 
Feb., 5 pp. 

Persia and the Persian Question. Quar. Rev., London, Jan., 

Priest (The) in Politics. Michael Davitt. XY. Cent., 
Justifies the action of the Irish priests in Irish politics. 


Silver Question (The) and India. Gen. Sir Geo, Chesney, M.P. 
London, Jai., 11 pp. 


Town Holdings. 


London, Jan., 34 pp 


‘The Rev. Henry Cohen. Menorah, 
32 pp. 
London, Jan., 17 pp. 


ALIX. Cent., 


Quar. Rev., London, Jan., 32 pp. 
RELIGIOUS. 

Briggs (Professor) and Authority of the Bible. 
Mag., Feb., 10 pp. 
Church, 

Christian Ethics, Problems in, 

Friars (The) in Oxford. 

Hexateuch (the), Authorship and Composition of, 
D.D. Dublin Rev., Jan., 26 pp. 

Irish Christian Brothers. Amer. Cath. Quar. Rev., 
the Institute of the Irish Chtistian Brothers. 

Quar. Rev., 


John Goddard. New-/erusalem 
Argues that the Bible will remain the authority in the 


London Quar. Rev., Jan., 23 pp. 
G. B. Lancaster-Woodbourne. Dudlin Rev. 
The Rev. ¢ 


, Jan., 23 pp. 
>. Van den Biessen, 


Jan., 12 pp. Descriptive of 


Israel. 
Jews. 

John the Baptist. 

Man or the Bible? 


London, Jan., 34 pp. General article on the history of the 


George S. Wheeler. 
A Reply to Dr. 


New-Jerusalem Mag., Feb.,9 pp 
_ Shields, Harry White. Unitarian, Feb., 


2pp. Evidently favors the ** Man. 

New York (Catholic), Richard H, Clarke, LL.D. Donahoe’s Alag., Feb., 10 pp. 
Illus. Descriptive of the Catholic Church in New York City. 

Pagan Virtue. The Very Rev. John Hogan, D.D.,S.S. Am. Cath. Quar. Rev., 


Jan., 18 pp. A study of the moral doctrines of paganism, 

Palestine, The Pilgrims of. Zdindb. Rev., Jan., 19 pp. 

Peter, The Gospel and Apocalypse of. A. B. Curtis. 
Compares it with the Canonical Gospels. 

Pilgrims’ Church in Plymouth. Arthur Lord, 
Illus. Historical and descriptive. 

Renan, The Religious, Rabbi Louis Grossman. 


Retrospect (A). Part III. and Conclusion. 
Am, Cath, Quar. Rev., Jan., 24 pp. 
1860 to the present time. 

Russian Church (The). Lady Herbert. 

Satolli’s (Monsignor) Work, A Word on, Charles W. Currier, C.SS.R. Donahoe's 
Mag., Feb.,5 pp. Mgr. Satolli’s mission to the United States. 

“ Swedenborgian Exegesis,’’ Dr. Schaff on. Theodore F, Wright. 
Mag., Feb.,3 pp. Criticises Dr. Schaff 

— (the), Vestiges of, in Creation. The Rev. John S, Vaughan, 
Jan., 9 pp. 

We rid” s Fair (the), Opening of, on Sunday. 
west, Feb., 8 pp. 


Unitarian, Feb., 4% pp. 

New England Mag., Feb., 12 pp. 
Mencrah, Feb., 7 pp. 

Prof. St. George Mivart, F.R.S. 


The Catholic Church in England from 


Dublin Rev., Jan., 15 pp. 


New-Jerusalem 


Dublin Rev, 
Eliza EF. Newport. 
In favor of closing the Fair on Sundays. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Literary North- 


Abodes (The Earliest) of Man, Stephen D, Peet. Amer. Antiquarian, Jan., 15 
pp. Illus. Descriptive. 
Alchemists (The) of Egypt and Greece. LZdind. Rev., Jan., 14 pp. 


Ancylopoda (The), 


Amer. 


Chalicotherium, and 

Naturaiist, Feb., 16 pp. lus, 

Anthropology (Criminal), 
Report of M. 


Artionyx. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 


The International Congress of, 1892, 


Held at Brussels 
Louise Thomas, Delegate 


from the International Medico-Legal 


Congress and Vice-President for New York of the Medico-Legal Society. 
Medico-Legal Jour., Dec., 6 pp. 
Archeeologists (The) and the Geologists. Editorial, Amer. Antiguarian, Jan., 


1rpp. The demand made upon archzology to do what geology has not done, 

Baby’s Footprint and Other Vestiges. The Rev. Thomas Hughes. S.J. 
Cath. Quar, Rev., Jan.,23 pp. A paper on Darwinism. 

Blood Stains, Micro-Chemical Examinations of. Joseph Jones, M.D., LL.D., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Clinical Medicine, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Medico-Legal Jour., Dec., 4 pp. Official report on case of Joseph Polito, 
charged with the murder of Simeoni Cascio. 


Henry Campbell, M.D. 


Amer. 


Cephalic Pressure and Heaviness. 
Science, London, Jan., 9 pp. 

Cholera-Germ (the), Pettenkofer’s Personal Experiments With. 
wald, M.D., Demonstrator of Pathology, 
Baltimore. Sanitarian, Feb., 3 pp. 

Cholera, Quarantine, and Immigration. C.W. Chancellor. Sanitarian, Feb., 
17 pp. ‘*A National Quarantine Implies National Exclusion.” 

Color-Blindness. Ldinéd, Rev., Jan., 16 pp. 

Color-Blindness. Dr. William Pole, F.R.S, 
Phil. Mag., Jan., 11 pp. 

Criminal Responsibility in the Early Stages of General Paralysis. 
Norbury, M.D. JAledico-Legal Jour., Dec., 94% pp. 

Earth-Works (Ancient) in Ontario. The Hon. C. A. Hirschfelder. 
guarian, Feb.,3 pp. Descriptive. 

Electrical Properties of Pure Substances: Nitrogen. 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Phil. Mag.. Jan., 34 pp. 
Electricity, Practical Farming by. A. F. McKissick. 

11 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 
Etruria (Ancient). Thomas Wilson. 
torical. 
Fire-Proof Buildings, Fire-Losses in. C. 
12% pp. Illus. 
Gases in Living Plants. 
Hedonic Esthetics. 


Jour. of Mental 


Julius Frieden- 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 


London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Frank Parsons 
Amer. Anti- 


Prof. R. Threlfall. London, 


Engineering Mag., Feb., 


Amer, Antiquarian, Jan., 74% pp. His- 


H. Bebb. Lngineering Mag., Feb., 


J.C. Arthur. Amer. Naturalist, Feb., 7 pp. 
Henry Rutgers Marshall, J/ind, London, Jan., 27 pp. 
Higpoctiom. The Use of Among the Insane. George M. Robertson, M.B., 
M.R.C.P. Jour. of Mental Science, London, Jan., 11 pp. 
lavestdienhe (the), Joint Formation Among. Benjamin Sharp. 
ist, Feb.,9 pp. Illus. 

Mountain-Sickness; and Power and Endurance. 
Edinburgh, and Dublin Phil. Mag., Jan., 5 pp. 

Occupation, Health, and Longevity. P.C. Remondino,M.D. National Pop. 
Rev., Feb., 28 pp. Treats of the relation of occupation to disease, etc. 

Ohm’s Law. A Necessary Modification of. Fernando Sanford. London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin Phil. Mag., Jan., 6 pp. 

Paleolithic Man in North America, Henry W. Haynes. 
Jan., 6 pp. 


Amer. Natural- 


R. H. M. Bosanquet. London, 


Amer. Antiquarian, 
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Parano‘a, E. L. Dunn, B.A., M.B. Jour. of Mental Science, London. Jan., 8 pp. 


Pneumatic-Transmission, Progress in. William A.Smith, E.M. Lugineering 
Mag., Feb.,8 pp. The history of the discovery; advantages claimed. 


Prisoners, The Psychological Examination of. Dr. Julius Morel. Jour. of Men- 
tal Science, London, Jan., 4 pp. 


Psychology (Modern): a Reflection. J. Ward. Mind, London, Jan., 29 pp. 


Steel, Extraction of, From the Interior of the Eye with the Electro-Magnet. 
Alvin A. Hubbell, M.D. Buffalo Med. and Surg. Jour., Feb., 3 pp. 


Voice (the), The Hygiene of. Part II. Thos. F. Rumbold, M.D. National 
Pop. Rev., Feb.,8 pp. Treats of the causes of vocal cisability. 


Windmill (the), Modern Uses of. R.H. Thurston, Director of Sibley College, 
Cornell University. LAugineering Mag., Feb., 13 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 
, SOCIOLOGICAL. 
Agricultural Crisis (The). Zdind. Rev., Jan., 31 pp. On agricultural conditions 
in England. 
English Workers, The Standard of Living of. Tom Mann. Socta/ Econoinist, 
Feb.,5 pp. A picture of ill-paid labor. 


Immigrants (Our), How to Deal With. Edward Everett Hale. Soctad Ex onomist, 
Feb.,9 pp. Calls attention to one of the much-negilected phases of the immi- 
gration problem, 7. ¢., how to treat immigrants so that they may become good 
citizens. 


Insane Asylum (an), Life in. Charles W. Coyle. Overd/and, Feb, 11 pp. Illus. 
Descriptive. 


Labor Problems (Impending). Austin Bierbower. Over/and, Feb., 5 pp. 


New England History (Early), A_ Biographical By-Path through, Charles M, 
Andrews. New England Mag., Feb.,8 pp. 


Paris Under Mazarin. Fred. Hopper. Chaferone, Jan.,7 pp. Illus. 
Russia, The Penury of. Zdind. Rev., Jan., 30 pp. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


Agnostic’s (An) Apology. Leslie Stephen, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, $2.50. 

Alcoholism and Its Treatment. J. E. Usher, M.D., Fellow of tie Royal Ge 
graphical Society of London. G,P, Putnam's Sons. Cloth, $1.25. 

Americaine (L’). From the French of Jules Claretie, Merrill, Higgins, & Co., 
Chicago. Paper, soc. 

Andersen's Marchen. Selected and Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
Prof. O. B. Super. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. This book is adapted for first 
reading, or for sight-reading by those more advanced, 

Atlantic Telegraph (the), The Story of. Henry M. Field, D.D. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Cloth, $1.50. The story of the International Cable, revised and 
rewritten, 

Biot of Ink. From the French of René Bazin. Cassell Pub. Co. Paper, soc. 

Brides of the Tiger. W. H. Babcock. Morrill, Higgins, & Co., Chicago. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. X. Completing the Work. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Phila. Cloth, $3, Sheep, $4. 

Chesterfield’s (Lord) Letters. Selected by Edwin Ginn. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Thes= selections from Lord Chestertield’s Letters have been made for the special 
purpose of presenting to the young a book of interest and value. 

Cinidren of the King. A Tale of Southern Italy. A New Novel by F. Marion 
Crawford. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1. 

Exodus (The New). Harold Frederic. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, Illus., 
$2.so. A presentment of the case against the Russian Government. 

George Sand, Convent Life of. (From ‘‘ L’ Histoire de ma Vie.) Translated 
by Maria Ellery MacKaye. With an Introductory Sketch of Mme. Dudevant’s 
Life. Roberts Bros., Boston. Cloth, $1. 

Jarman on Wills. A Treatise on Wills, by Thomas Jarman, Esq. The Sixth 
American Edition fromthe Fifth English Edition, By Meliville M. Bigelow, 
Ph.D. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 2 Vols , Law Sheep, $12. This, with the 
important changes and additions, 1s practically a new work, 

Kirke's Handbook of Physiology, American Edition of. W. Morant Baker and 
Vincent Dormer Harris, William Wood & Co. 13th and Last Edition. Muslin, 
llius., $4. 

La Cigale chez les Fourmis. A One-Act Comedy by Legouvé and Labéche, 
with Notes by W.H. Witherby. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. A bright and 
entertaining littie play for early reading. 

Langstreth, The Loyalty of. John R. V. Giiliat Morrill, Higgins, & Co., 
Chicago. Cloth, $1.25. 

Literary Curiosities, Handy Book of. William S. Walsh. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Phila. Hf. morocco, $3.50. Curious, quaint, and out-of-the-way information. 

Marine (American). The Shipping Question in History and Politics. William 
W. Bates. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston and New York. ‘The author of this 
work was United States Commissioner of Navigation. 

Mother and Child. Edward P. Davis, A.M., M.D., and John M. Keating, M.D. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila, Cloth, $2.50. A practical work on the care of 
mothers and children, 

Mute Confessor (A), or, The Romance of A Southern Town. Will N. Harben, 
Arena Pub. Co., Boston. Paper, 50c. This story deals with life in the South. 

Nurse Elisia. A Novel. G. Manville Fenn, Cassell Pub. Co, Cloth, $1. 

Pastry-Making, The Art of, According tothe French and English Methods. 
Emile Hérissé. Ward, Lock, Bowden, & Co. Clieth, $1. 

Pilgrims (The); A Story of Massachusetts. gene R. Musick, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. Cloth, Ilus., $1.50. This is the sth Vol. of the Columbian Historical 
Novels, and is designed to cover the history of New’ England from 1620 to 1644. 

Prisoners and Paupers. A Study of the Abnormal Increase of Criminals and 
the Public Burden of Pauperism in the United States; with a Consideration of 
Causes and Remedies. enry M. Boies, M.A, G.P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, 
il'us., $1.50. 

Railroads (American) as Investments. S. F. Van Oss. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cloth, $4. With seven maps showing competitive lines of railway in different 
parts of the United States. 

Religion, The Origin and Growth of, as Illustrated by the Religion of the 
Ancient Hebrews. . C. Montefiore. Charles Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $3. The 
Hibbert Lectures, 1892. 

*“ Son of the Man”’; or, Sequel to Evolution. Celestia Root Lang. Arena Pub. 
<o., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. Discusses the next step in the evolution of man under 
the three general divisions: I. Psychic Evolution. II. Psychic Evolution Con- 
sidered in Relation to Material Evolution. III. Man’s Place in Nature. 

Wit and Humor of the Bible. The Rev. Marion Shulier,D.D. Arena Pub. 
Cv., Boston, Cloth, $1.50. The publishers assure us that the treatment is rev- 
erent. 
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Current Events. 


Wednesaay, february 1. 


The Senate passes the Army and Fortifications Bills, and considers the Dis- 
a et ee In the House, there is further consideration ot the District Bil 
ere Phe State Senate Committee charged with the investigation of the 
Reading ** combine” in New York presents its report to the Legislature...... 
Assemblyman Kempner introduces five Bilis looking toward administrative 
reform im New York City...... A negro is burned at the stake by a mob in 
Paris, Texas...... The Connecticut Senate confinms the nomination of Pro 
fessor Simon E, Baldwin for Judge of the Supreme Court...... In New York 
City, Anton Kessler shoots Mrs. Kate Jaeger and tries to kill himself. 


Another earthquake shock and a tidal wave cause much destruction of life 
and property on the island of Zante...... Debate on the Queen’s speech is 
continued in the English House of Commons...... M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
begins his speech in defense of M. Eiffel in the Panama trials. 


Thursday, February 2. 


The Senate receives from the President the nomination of Judge Howell E. 
Jackson to be Associate Justice of the Supreme Court, in piace of Justice 
Lamar, deceased ; the French Extradition ‘lreaty is ratified...... The House 
passes the Sundry Civil Bill...... In the Assembly, at Albany, the annual 
Appropriation Bill is introduced ; the Commission which has been investigat - 
ing the State tax laws presents a report...... Judge Willtam Lindsay is nomi- 
nated to succeed Senator Carlisle by the Democratic caucus of the Kentucky 
Leyislature...... The First National Bank of Little Rock, Ark., wrecked by 
dishonest officers, closes its doors...... Robert J. Beatty is found guilty of 
compiicity in the Homestead poisoning...... Governor Flower holds his 
annual reception......: A Brooklyn woman shoots her husband and then kills 
berself...... The Rey. Dr. H. A. Stimson receives a call from the Broadway 
‘Tabernacle. 

Iu the Italian Chamber of Deputies. Premier Giolitti ignores an interpella- 
tion about the alleged improper use of funds by various Premiers ; ex—Premier 
Rudint defends himself...... Serious bread riots occur in Marseilles...... 
Colonel Saunderson, ieader of the Ulster members, causesa great commotion 
in the House of Commons by a violent speech,in which he characterizes 
father McFadden (in connection with the Gweedore affair) as ‘‘ a murderous 
ruffian, >and attacks Mr, Gladstone, 


briday, February 3. 


in the Senate, Mr. Hill gives notice that he would move to take up the 


Silver Repeal Billon Monday...... In the House, Speaker Crisp rules that 
the Anti-Option Bill must be referred to the Committee on Apriculture, and 
the amendments considered in Committee of the Whole...... The Hawaiian 
Commissioners arrive in Washington...... The Rev. Dr. W. J. Tucker, of 
\ndover Theological Seminary, is elected president of Dartmouth College. 
...+--Monsignor Satolli decides the controversy between Bishop Wigger and 
Father Killeen adversely to the Bishop...... Suit is begun by the first cousins 


of D. EF. Crouse against the executors of the estate to determine who are next 
of kin; Kala Henrietta Kasterlitz and Dorothea Edgarita Wilson are also 
made parties defendant. 

In the Italian Chamber, a stormy debate occurs over the bank scandals; 
Premier Giolitti informs the Deputies that investigation by a Commission will 
be opposed by the Ministry...... The French Chamber of Deputies rejects a 
motion to make members of the Parliaments of 1885 and 1889 ineligible for 
reélection on account of their connection with the Panama scandal......It is 


said that the condition of affairs in Egypt may compel the landing of more 
British troops. 


Saturday, February 4, 


The Hawaiian Commissioners present satisfactory credentials to the Secre- 
tary of State...... Four cowboys are killed by the Two Strikes band of 
Indians at Pine Ridge Agency...... The harboredcfense ram Katahdin is 
launched at the Bath (Me.) Iron Works...... In New York City, the Academy 
of Medicine adopts resolutions asking Congress to establish a National 
quarantine..... Real estate men favor the appointment of 


’ a new Rapid 
lransit Commission, 


The Blue Book on Egypt shows that the Khedive had intended to dismiss 
all the British officials...... It is reported that too persons were killed and 500 
to 600 wounded 1n the recent riot at Bogota, Colombia...... The bye-election 
for Huddersfield, formerly Liberal, is won by the Conservatives. 


Sunday, February 5s. 


Congressman W. L. Wilson, of West Virginia, and Don M. Dickinson, of 
Michigan, hold a conference with President-elect Cleveland...... The Indian 
police who killed the Sioux murderers at Pine Ridge Agency are promoted 
and commended in official orders...... Miss Sallie C. Koop, a wealthy young 
Brooklyn woman, kills herself in her home...... In New York City, Mrs 
William C. Whitney dies of heart disease. . 


M. Rochefort refuses to return to France under a safe-conduct, to testify in 
the Panama cases; he disclaims any desire to reflect on men involved in the 


Panama scandal...... News is received that floods in Queensland have caused 
enormous losses of property, and that many persons have been drowned..... 
The little King of Spain is recovering from scarletina...... John Dillen warns 


the amnesty agitators in Parliament that theyare putting Home Rule in peril. 
Monday, February 6. 


In the Senate, Mr. Hill’s motion to take up the Silver Repeal Bill is 
defeated, 42 against 23; the Senate Quarantine Bill is passed as a substitute 
for the House Bill...... The House does no business of importance...... Gov- 
ernor Flower vetoes Senator McCarty’s Bill legalizing the acts of Brooklyn 
Officials in expending money for the Columbian celebration...... Railway offi- 
cials profess ignorance of the alleged intention of employés to strike unless 
their wages are increased during the World’s Fair...... Professor J. H. 
Worcester, Jr., of Union Seminary, dies at Lakewood, N. J....... In New 
York City, the surviving original members of the Union League Club havea 
dinner at the club-house...... The fruit trade of New York and other cities 
celebrates its first annual dinner. 


It is reported that the French Chamber of Indictments found no case 
against M. Rouvier and Senators Deves, Grevy, and Renault...... The 
Uganda question comes up again in both Houses of the British Parliament; 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery say Sir Gerald Portal has ample forces for 
carrying out his mission, 


Tuesday, February 7. 
In the Senate, the Bill to require automatic couplings and continuous 
brakes on freight cars is discussed ; consideration of the New York and New 
Jersey Bridge Bill is refused...... The House discusses the Legislative Appro- 
priation Bill..... Transfer of the Old Colony Railroad to the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Road is completed...... W.V. Allen, People’s 
arty. is elected United States Senator by the Nebraska Legislature 


illiam Walter Phelns is confirmed as Lay Judge of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals of New Jersey. 

The Hoyse of Commons votes confidence in the Gladstone Government, 
276 to 109, On an amendment by Kier Hardie..... -The Ribot Cabinet's 
refusal to interfere directly in getting an extension of the Panama concession 
is sustained by the Deputies, 374 to 34. 


























A BRIGHT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


oo ee 
. THE STARS o 
CONSTELLATIONS: 


Astronomy Without a Teacher. 


By ROYAL HILL. 

A new and original method by which all the 
more conspicuous stars, constellations and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, 
that are visibe to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without In- 
struments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual 
time-table wherewith a child may “tell 
the stars” at any hour. Printed on super- 
royal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth with 
handsome gilt designs. Price, $1.00. 


“Alithat is needed to identify easily all the 
leading stars and constellations.””.— Pror. ©, A. 
Young, Princeton. 

“{ have caamined ‘The Stars and Constella. 
tions.” . I heartily recommend it.”—Pror, 
S. P. Lanauey, Director of Allegheny Observa 
tory, Allegheny, Pa. 

*¢The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me 
very much.”—J. K. Rees, Director Columbia 
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Ludlows Concentric Chart of History. 


A VALUABLE 
INVENTION, 


TuIs unique device, il- 
lustrated and patented 
by James LupLow, D.D., 
gives ata glance the sep- 


a U nf m rhe arateand contemporaneous 
History of eack Centur;, an- 


Arti 
j A yu ‘ wii 4 cient and modern. Price, $2, 
/ postage free. 


It consists of 19 fan-shaped 
segments of stout cardboard, 10 
inches long and 7 inches wide at 
top, fastened upon a common 
center at bottom. Each sesment 

represents the history of a voun- 
try or subject, and is divided by 
circles. tween the circles are 
given,systematically dated,the 
important events of each cen- 
tury. By opening any two or 
more segments the contempo- 
raneous events of the respective 
countries can be instantly seen, 
examined and compared. The 
device is an important aid in com- 
paring and remembering histori- 

cal events, and in either a general or 
special study of the history of the world. 


Itgives the separate and contemporaneous history of the United 
States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway. Netherlands, Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
India, Egypt, Lydia, Phoenicia, The Jews, The Popes, The Church, Modern Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Literary Characters, Roman Republic, Roman Empire, Ancient Art, An- 
cient Literature, etc., etc 
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| ** Admirable in design, skillful in execution, accurate in detail.”.—R. S. Storrs, D.D. 


** A very ingenious and valuable device for bringing historical events together in their proper 
eee of time and of cause and effect..—David Cochran, LL.D., Pres. Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. 


“It holds an ocean of fact ina thimbleful of space.’’— Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 


College Observatory, New York. 

“Very useful in making a student acquainted 
with the principal objects in the heavens.” —ALFRED 
G. Compton, Prof., College of City of New York. 











No Professtonal Man's Library Complete Without This New Book. 


RIMINOLOGY,| 


What is a Criminal ?—A Life-Study Tantamount to a Revelation. 








‘* Worthy of study."—New York Times. 


‘*The author has laid the world under obli- 
gations. The Introduction is also of 


value.”—Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 


much 











“The book is one of vast patience, and will receive wide attention.”’— ‘It is of undoubted interest and special value.” — The Arena, Boston, 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


a : ; : ‘Tt is exhaustive, logical, and convincing.’"— The World, New York. 
“To the lawyer and student of sociology this book will be found a s 
cyclopedia of facts and arguments of great value.’”°—Daily Inter-Ocean, /\\_‘‘1 am using it in my class for a work of reference: —Chas. Richmond 


Oh icaqo. Henderson, Recorder, University of Chicage. 


CrrminoLtocy : A Psychological and Scientific Study of Criminals with Relation to Psychical and Physical Types, 
With Practical Conclusions. By ArTHUR Mac DonaLp, U 
Criminal Anthropology, at Brussels, 1892 ; 


Classes, U. S. Bureau of Education, ete. 


ete. . S. Representative at the International Society of 
Specialist in Edueation as Related to the Abnormal and Weakling 


Introduction by Professor Cesare Lombroso, of the University of Turin, 


Italy. With Appendix giving an Extensive Bibliography of the Best Books, in the Several Languages, on Crime. 
12mo, Cloth, 416 pp. Price, $2.00. Sent, Post-paid, on Receipt of Price. 
. 
“The writer is complete master of his subject.”.—Public Ledger, Phila- ‘* We have read his book with profit.”,—New York Herald. 
delphia. 


‘*A remarkable book.’’—Springficld Republican, 
‘* A work that displays on every page the depth of the author’s research 


| ‘and his ability to make proper comparisons and deductions from the facts 
he finds.”—The Chicago Times. 


‘* Scientific in its exactness and order, but not technical in its manner of 
addressing the reader, all classes of students and inquirers must be inter- ’ 
ested.” —The Brooklyn Times. 


The Author’s plans for study, preparatory to the issue of this important work, included special visits to the principal prisons and char- 
itable institutions in England, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, and America. He passed two entire summers with 
criminals in our best institutions at Elmira, Rochester, Auburn, and other points, and was locked in the cells with them in order to become 
more fully learned concerning them. The matter contained in this volume will have a tendency to bring about radical changes and more 


positive methods in dealing with crime. The author’s practical conclusions are contributions of the highest value to social science. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, {8 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 
ou can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth's 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
fh. Gro, A. MAcBETH Co, 


Pittsburg 


THE PILCRIMS. 

“The Pilgrims; A 
Story of Massachusetts,” 
is the title of Vol. V., 
x, Columbian ~ Historical 
Novels, by John R. Mu- 
sick, Ready Feb. 11th. 
A delightful volume, 
beautifully illustrated. 
cloth, 368 pp 
$1.50, Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 
18-20 Astor Place. N. Y. 
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The Essentials of Elocution. 


“hn 
Unpretentious 
But Really 
Meritorious 
Volume.” 


—Dramatic Review, 
N.Y. 





By ALFRED AYRES. 
Author of ** The Orthoépist,”’ “* The Verbalist,”’ etc. 


16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price 60 cents, Post-free. 


““The mode of procedure herein recommended, in 
order to become skilled in elocution, is wholly unlike 
anything that has hitherto found its way in print.”’— 
Fiom the Preface. 

The author recommends his book as the shortest 
and most practical treatise on the subject in the 
language. 

RicHarp Henry Stopparp says: “It is brightly 
written and original.” 

Tue LUTHERAN OsservER says: ‘It is worth more 
than all the ponderous philosophies on the subject.” 

Tue Rocuester HERALD says: ‘It isa case where 
brevity is the soul of value.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 

















is often 
getting ill. If loss of flesh 
can be arrested and dis- 


ease baffled the 
spots” in the system are 


eradicated. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “ weak spots.” 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—zature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


equivalent to 


‘““ weak 


It is a 



























QF INTEREST TO WRITERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 


English Compound Words | Before 


Oo 


And 
Phrases. 


46 A 
Final 





Authority.” 


—The School Bulletin 
and New York State 
Educational Journal, 
Syracuse, 


| 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishers. 





A REFERENCE List witH STATEMENT OF PRIN- 
CIPLES AND RULEs. 


By F. HORACE TEALL, 


Department Editor of Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard | 


ictionary. 





8vo, Cloth, 311 pp. Price, $2.50. Post-free. 





CONTENTS: 


Preface ; Introductory; Statement of Principles 


and Rules; A List, very Carefully Revised and 
Explained, of Nearly 40,000 Terms, Originally 
Made for Guidance in the Preparation of The 
Standard Dictionary, Now Rapidly Progressing. 





STRONG ENDORSEMENTS. 

“My Authority.”"—Prof, W. C. Wilkinson, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

‘““We needed an authority on this subject. . 
Will be of great use.’"—Hdward M. Paxon, Chief- 
Justice Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 

‘*To the legal profession, whose business il is to de- 
termine the construction of written instruments, this is 


a most valuable aid..”"—Craig Biddle, Associate Jus- | 


tice, Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia. 

‘**Itis a very interesting and instructive lesson in one 
of the most perplexing studies 
of correct arrangement, with abundant illustration for 


| testing its application.’"—Z. W. Scudder, LL.D., Jus- || 


tice Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

“The book is of Essential importance to all writers, 
and to proof-readers. printers, etc., it will be a boon.’’ 
—Paper and Press, Philadelphia. 





a true principle 


Or, 
The Use 
of 
The Will 
in 
Public 
Speaking. 


—_+oe— 


an Audience: 


Talks to the Students of The University of St. An- 
drews and The University of Aberdeen. By 


NATHAN SHEPPARD. 





12mo, Cloth, T Cents, Post-free. 


“It knocks to flinders the theories of Elocutionists.”’ 
—New York Evangelist. 





MULTUM IN PARVO., 

* Itis replete with practical sense and sound sugges- 
tions.” —Prof. J. i. Gilmore, Rochester University. 

“The author has something to say and he knows 
how to say it.”’—Eelectie Magazine. 

** We advise every public speaker to read at least the 
opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.’ 
Literary World. 

**HeE DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART OF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
will enable one to reach and move and influence men.” 
— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Gives suggestions that 


‘*How many beautiful stories of the advice given 
by actors and orators he spoils! How many beautiful 
bubbles he bursts! The ‘ talks” are decidedly witty 
and philosophical."’— National Baptist. 

‘‘T shall recommend it to our three schools of elocu- 
tion. It is capital, familiar and racy, and profoundly 
philosophical.’’—Joseph 7. Duryea, D.D. 


18-20 Astor Place, New York. 














